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This article indicates the leading place which America holds in the development 
of the psychological study of religion and then passes on to an account of the out- 
standing theories as to the psychological sources of religion; it describes the methods 
that have been devised to discover and interpret religious experiences and offers a 
survey of leading investigations into the primary phenomena of religion; it consid- 
ers the significance of subconscious and of social factors in the development of reli- 
gious ideas and activities and, in conclusion, offers suggestions for the critical evalua- 
tion of psychological studies of religion. 


I 
The dawn of the twentieth century witnessed the rise of a 
new approach to the study of religion. Thitherto investiga- 
tions had been restricted almost exclusively to historical, com- 
parative, and philosophical inquiries, employing, on occasion, 
philological and exegetical methods and the tools of a philo- 
sophical psychology. These inquiries, however, were now sup- 
plemented—and, indeed, in the course of a very short time, 
themselves vitally enriched—by psychological investigations 
along strictly empirical and scientific lines. This proved to be 
a fact of no little moment. During the past two and one-half 
decades the changes alike in theology and in practical reli- 
gious objectives, including all phases of religious training and 
education, have been both far-reaching and fundamental. As 
a result, though in part also a cause, we find essential modifi- 
cations in the curriculums and pedagogical procedure of theo- 
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logical seminaries and other institutions concerned with the 
interpretation of religion. Among the more potent of the dis- 
tinctly theoretical factors underlying all these changes has 
unquestionably been the psychology of religion. To it may 
therefore be traced much of what is most distinctive in the 
religious thought, as well as most fruitful and promising in the 
religious aspiration and procedure, of the past generation.’ So 
recent has been its emergence that a review of the past quar- 
ter-century all but covers the span of its life; yet so signifi- 


* An examination of such recent bulletins of theological institutions and of col- 
leges and universities as are available in libraries and administrative offices on our 
campus discloses the following facts: Of 51 theological institutions, of various de- 
nominations and faiths, and in different sections of America, 36 give especial atten- 
tion to the psychology of religion, listing a total of 48 courses in the field. Of 252 
colleges and universities—church (Catholic as well as Protestant), state, and inde- 
pendently endowed—in all parts of our country, 111 announce work in the philoso- 
phy or psychology of religion, the total number of regular courses, exclusive of occa- 
sional seminars, being 146. Of the 111 institutions, 57 offer work in the psychology 
of religion. In 6 cases, involving 6 courses, this occurs in combination with the 
philosophy of religion; in 51 cases, involving 51 courses, these are devoted exclusively 
to religious psychology. It thus appears that 89 out of the total of 146 courses are 
designated as philosophical. That even in these cases, however, psychological prob- 
lems receive considerable emphasis may not unreasonably be conjectured, both from 
the nature of present religious issues and from the character of such widely used 
books as Hoeffding’s The Philosophy of Religion (English translation, 1906) and 
Galloway’s volume with the same title (1914), or, to refer to two American works, 
Durant Drake’s Problems of Religion (1916) and W. K. Wright’s A Student’s Phi- 
losophy of Religion (1922), all of which incorporate extensive psychological sections. 
Undoubtedly much that falls within the scope of the psychology of religion is in- 
cluded also in numerous courses, bearing different captions, connected with religious 
education and theology, not to mention distinct provinces within psychology itself. 

General treatises, as well as the journalistic literature, in the fields of psychology 
(especially social psychology) and sociology seem to be giving increased attention to 
the psychological problems presented by religion. Since 1904, though more particu- 
larly beginning with its issue of June 15, 1909, the Psychological Bulletin has carried 
accounts and critical reviews of current publications in the psychology of religion. 
The various theological publications have likewise been including more in the way of 
essentially psychological discussion. On the other hand, the pioneering journal estab- 
lished by G. Stanley Hall in 1904 under the title American Journal of Religious Psy- 
chology and Education appeared in only four volumes from May, 1904, until July, 
1911; it was then continued as the Journal of Religious Psychology, Including Its 
Anthropological and Sociological Aspects, which was issued for three years, begin- 
ning with 1912, as a quarterly, but thenceforth only irregularly until the suspension 
of its publication late in rors. 

Under the stimulus of the general movement numerous inadequately equipped 
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cant have been its results, for both theory and practice, that 
any serious and measurably comprehensive account of con- 
temporary theology must give to it specific and somewhat de- 
tailed consideration. 

When concerned with the psychology of religion one may 
tell a fairly continuous story even though confining one’s self 
to developments in America. Influences, to be sure, have 
played in from other lands, yet these have been not nearly so 
numerous or fundamental as in the case of most other do- 
mains of science; and they have been relatively inconsiderable 
in comparison also with the indigenous factors. In the psy- 
chology of religion American scholars were the pioneers; and 
they have throughout remained in the vanguard of progress. 


writers have published books and papers that are at best superficial, or perhaps only 
quasi-scientific, and that in some instances fall little short of being scientifically dis- 
reputable. Not uncommonly the aims seem to have been primarily hortatory or 
apologetic; and frequently one finds simply ancient truth expressed in ill-understood 
psychological jargon. Nevertheless, the fact that this body of writings exists bears 
testimony to the stimulating power of the strictly scientific investigations. Whatever 
its defects, moreover, it has doubtless extended the popular interest in the subject. 

A good illustration of the influence of religious psychology in the general field 
of literature is afforded by M. R. Werner’s recent book on Brigham Young (1925). 
The psychological discoveries of James and Starbuck are here given fruitful applica- 
tion. Use is made also of monographic studies, such as I. W. Riley’s The Founder of 
Mormonism: A Psychological Study of Joseph Smith (1902), T. Schroeder’s The 
Sex-Determinant in Mormon Theology (1908), W. F. Prince’s paper on “Psychologi- 
cal Tests for the Authorship of the Book of Mormon,” in American Journal of Psy- 
chology, July, 1917, E. E. Ericksen’s The Psychological and Ethical Aspects of Mor- 
mon Group Life (1923). 

Work has been done also on the psychology of religious sects and groups. In 
addition to discussions in the general treatises we would refer to a paper by Jean 
du Buy, “Four Types of Protestants: A Comparative Study in the Psychology of 
Religion,” in the American Journal of Religious Psychology and Education, III, 
165-209, and a volume by H. C. McComas on The Psychology of Religious Sects 
(1912). 

G. Stanley Hall’s volumes on Jesus Christ in the Light of Psychology (1917) 
well indicate the achievements and the possibilities along a different line of investi- 
gation. Convinced that “the psychological Jesus Christ is the true and living Christ 
of the present and of the future,” Hall contends that the knowledge we most require 
is not concerning a historical person or historical events, but concerning the spiritual 
Christ of the resurrection, whom alone Paul knew. The responsibility for reinter- 
preting to the Christian world its Lord and Master therefore devolves upon psychol- 
ogists of religion. 
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True, as regards the particular problem of mysticism, 
France may claim a priority. Through the labors of Charcot, 
of his pupil, Janet, and of other leaders in abnormal psychol- 
ogy she early announced psychological explanations of hys- 
teria and other non-religious phenomena similar to mysticism. 
This paved the way for the basic work by Murisier, Les Mala- 
dies du Sentiment Religieux, which appeared in 1898. Only 
four years elapsed, however, before Leuba, following up his 
earlier account of conversion, published two papers on the 
Christian mystics.” During the same year James offered a 
notable contribution to the subject, and soon thereafter im- 
portant accretions came from Coe, Rufus Jones, and Hocking, 
as, more recently, from Pratt.’ All of these gains Leuba has 
utilized in a recent comprehensive volume, The Psychology of 
Religious Mysticism (1925), characterized by such breadth 
of scope and acuteness of analysis as to demonstrate convinc- 
ingly that scientific psychology may even today illumine the 
previously obscure recesses occupied by the complex and 
elusive experiences comprised within mysticism. Proceeding 
genetically, Leuba finds a continuity between the mystical 
ecstacy produced, among many peoples, by drugs and other 
physical means, the Yoga system of mental concentration, and 
the higher and most significant modes of mysticism; proceed- 
ing comparatively, he finds striking resemblances between the 
outstanding aspects of the latter and various scientifically ex- 
plicable conditions, such as hysteria, neurasthenia, epileptic 
ecstacy, the sense of invisible presence, and the trance-con- 
sciousness, with its disturbances of time- and space-percep- 
tion, its photisms, and its impressions of levitation, of in- 
creased moral energy, and of ineffable revelation. For an in- 
sight into what mysticism is when interpreted from within the 


* Cf. Revue Philosophique, LIV (1902), 1-36; 441-87. 

* Cf. especially Coe’s paper on “Sources of the Mystical Revelation,” Hibbert 
Journal, VI (1908), 359-72; Jones’s Studies in Mystical Religion (1909); Hocking’s 
The Meaning of God in Human Experience (1912); the last five chapters in Pratt’s 
The Religious Consciousness (1920). 
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experience itself one may turn to Hocking, or to Bennett, a 
more recent writer of similar spirit.* 

When we consider such problems as conversion, revival 
phenomena, normal religious growth, or the influence of ado- 
lescence upon religious life, the American primacy is indis- 
putable. The same is true as regards general treatises in the 
psychology of religion, whether the question relate to priority, 
quality, or number of solid publications. American scholars 
first devised and employed empirical and inductive methods 
of describing religion psychologically, and in this respect also 
their role has continued to be creative.’ 


II 


Beginnings are always wrapped in mystery, and something 
of arbitrariness is thus inevitable to history. Prior to anything 
that could incontestably be called a psychology of religion, 


*Bennett’s book, A Philosophical Study of Mysticism (1923), contains much 
material of psychological import. 

° Disregarding W. S. Bruce’s Psychology of Christian Life and Behaviour and a 
number of related books, as scarcely belonging to rigidly scientific literature, we have 
but two handbooks by British writers, both recent and both greatly indebted to 
American publications: R. H. Thouless, An Introduction to the Psychology of Reli- 
gion (1923); W. B. Selbie, The Psychology of Religion (1923). On page 4 of his 
book Selbie writes: “But it is the Americans who are the real pioneers in the psy- 
chology of religion proper.” 

James’s The Varieties of Religious Experience (1902) proved a vitalizing factor 
in Germany, particularly because of the fine translation (1907) and the subsequent 
discussions of G. Wobbermin. In 1911 Wundt devoted an entire chapter of his 
Probleme der Vélkerpsychologie to a critical analysis of Pragmatische und gene- 
tische Religionspsychologie. Here James is subjected to a rather severe, though a 
not always justifiable, criticism. Starbuck’s volume, The Psychology of Religion 
(1899), was translated by Friedrich Beta (with the assistance of G. Vorbrodt) in 
1909, ever since which time it has continued to exert considerable influence. Testi- 
mony hereof, as well as of the deep traces left by G. Stanley Hall’s writings, particu- 
larly his trail-blazing Adolescence (1904), may be found by turning to such a recent 
book as Spranger’s Psychologie des Jugendalters (3d ed., 1925). As late as 1921 
Scholz wrote: “Thus far American psychology has been almost alone in the en- 
deavor to determine the various forms of the religious life.” While finding points to 
criticize in James, and particularly in Starbuck, he concludes that their “categories 
as such are important, and furnish a stimulus for the development of further con- 
cepts” (Religionsphilosophie, pp. 462 f.). Of the empirical methods contributed by 
German scholarship one, especially, deserves notice. In it the material for the psy- 
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there were centuries of recorded rejoicings unto the Lord, 
prayers, confessions, self-examinations, and other expressions 
of the heart in its moments of religion. ““Out of the abundance 
of the heart, the mouth speaketh.” The self-conscious effort 
to understand something of one’s inmost experience is itself 
so ancient as to antedate even so early a thinker as Socrates. 
Simple statements of a psychological character occur wher- 
ever there is religion; and even so sophisticated a doctrine as 
timor fecit deos trails back into a hoary past. 

The nineteenth century began with controversies as to 
whether religion is essentially a matter of ideas and beliefs, as 
was held by many among orthodox, as well as rationalistic 
thinkers; of feeling, as was urged by Schleiermacher; or of 
faith in the metaphysical validity of moral imperatives, and 
thus of will, as Kant had argued, and Fichte after him, though 
in somewhat altered terms. Before long, Europe’s great syn- 
thetic genius, joining Kant in his unequivocal condemnation 


chologists’ investigation is derived from the records made by individuals of (1) any 
spontaneous experiences of a religious character immediately after these occur; (2) 
their judgments, both subjective and objective, and experiences with respect to the 
value of selected religious texts (hymns and poems, both familiar and unfamiliar), 
presented, after a period of initial training, under laboratory conditions—these rec- 
ords being supplemented by answers to various questions raised by the investigator 
with regard to the judgments and experiences; (3) their spontaneous associations 
upon the occasion of religious stimuli; (4) their conscious data (content of expe- 
rience) when required to form conceptions corresponding to various religious terms. 
The general method was first suggested by Kiilpe to a number of his students and 
to the Niirnberger Arbeitsgemeinschaft fiir Religionspsychologie. This society found 
a journalistic organ in the Archiv fiir Religionspsychologie, which made its appear- 
ance in 1914 under the editorship of Stahlin, but fell a victim of the war. The ripest 
fruit, thus far, of Kiilpe’s suggestions is a massive volume of over 700 pages by 
Karl Giergensohn, on Der seelische Aufbau des religidsen Erlebens (1921). But it is 
interesting to note Giergensohn’s testimony that his early stimulus to the study of 
religious psychology came, in no small measure, from American publications. These 
impressed him, he writes, because of their empiricism, their development of a typol- 
ogy, and their success in revealing the extent of what is really unknown, or but inad- 
equately known or largely unnoticed, in the religious psychology of the individual. 
“To be sure,” he writes, “I find that the achievements of the Americans along all 
three lines must be improved upon, greatly as I sympathize with their aims, and 
freely as I acknowledge that they have accomplished more than others” (p. 17). 
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of the religion of mere feeling as Schwdrmerei, though no less 
vigorously rejecting also all views resting in postulates and 
faith, and finding their basis in a mere ought-to-be, sought a 
more comprehensive formula that would give recognition to 
these, as to all phases of human nature, but would subordinate 
them to reason as the central principle of man.° 

All of these movements had American exponents during 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century. Of the works pre- 
saging the later psychology of religion, one of the ablest was 
in development of Schleiermacher. ‘The perennial source of 
religion, opened afresh in every new-born soul,” contended its 
author, “is the feeling of absolute dependence.’” The discus- 
sion, however, though including psychological analysis, was 
constantly diverted to philosophical problems and was ob- 
viously motivated by other than strictly scientific interests. 
The same must be said of a more important book that ap- 
peared slightly earlier: Brinton’s The Religious Sentiment: 
Its Source and Aim (1876). Based as it was on a study of the 
religions of the American Indians, this investigation was to a 
certain extent inductive. Its central problem, “What, in the 
mind of man, gave birth to religion in any of its forms?” was 
fused, however, with such other questions as, “Is religion a 
transient phase of development, or is it the chief end of man?” 
“What is its warrant of continuance?” “If it overlive this day 
of crumbling theologies, whence will come its reprieve?” The 
generating motive of religion is termed the religious senti- 
ment, and this is said to express “unfulfilled desire.” The de- 
sire in question, however, is alleged to be “peculiar, as de- 


* Hegel’s doctrine has frequently been characterized as intellectualistic, and as 
such has been contrasted with views described as affectivistic and voluntaristic (cf. 
Leuba’s A Psychological Study of Religion, p. 344). Leuba has performed a valuable 
service in bringing together in the appendix to this volume forty-eight distinct defi- 
nitions of religion from writers worthy of note. But he should have included a rubric 
for synthetic definitions, and among these would belong that of Hegel, as well as 
many neo-Hegelians. I have touched upon this point in a paper, “Bosanquet’s Inter- 
pretation of Religious Experience,” Philosophical Review, XXXII, 652 ff. 


* Newman Smyth, The Religious Feeling (1877). 
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pendent on unknown power. Material advantages do not grat- 
ify it, nor even spiritual joy, when regarded as a personal 
sentiment. Preservation by and through relation to absolute 
intelligence has appeared to be the meaning of that ‘love of 
God’ which alone yields it satisfaction” (p. 275 f.). Contin- 
ued, thus, are the logical defects of a faculty psychology— 
religious phenomena are accounted for in terms of a postu- 
lated religious sentiment the nature of which is determined by 
reference to that which it is designed to explain. A very con- 
siderable advance is therefore registered by Marshall’s Jn- 
stinct and Reason (1898). Religion is here indeed referred to 
a “religious instinct,” yet this is described in its relation to 
other inborn tendencies. It is said to be a “governing instinct.” 
Its function is to “emphasize within us instinct in general, and 
to subordinate variance; to strengthen the instincts of social 
influence, and to subordinate those that are less broad in their 
influence although occasionally more powerfully developed”’ 
(p. 248). 

The notion of a religious instinct carried over even into 
the twentieth century.” In strictly scientific work, however, it 
was soon abandoned. Precisely herein consists one of the 
striking advances of the past quarter-century. Previously, 
religion was for the most part explained in terms of some fac- 
ulty or ultimate religious element in man’s mental nature— 

*See, for example, Morris Jastrow’s The Study of Religion (1902). In my stu- 
dent notes of lectures delivered by Professor Starbuck in 1907, religion is described 
as a “regulative” and a “governing” instinct, in a manner somewhat reminiscent of 
Marshall. Elsewhere Starbuck refers to religion as a blending of a “cosmo-aesthetic” 
with a “teleo-aesthetic” sense, resulting in a “delicate sense of proportion, or relation, 
or fitness, or harmony that directs consciousness and determines at each point the 
particular advantageous response or emphasis” (Psychological Bulletin, VIII, 52 f.). 
A similar note is to be detected also in Hocking, although his viewpoint and concern 
are primarily noetic and metaphysical-psychological, rather than strictly phenomeno- 
logical: “There must be a distinct place in the economy of life for the cult of the ab- 
solute in its contrast with life, and if religion is the name of this place, the instinctive 
motive of religion would be a specific craving due, whether so understood or not, to 


the atrophy of social and aesthetic values, a craving for the restoration of creative 
power” (Human Nature and Its Remaking, p. 331 N.). 
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some original feeling, sentiment, or instinct of a specifically 
religious character. During the decades just past analysis has 
been carried farther and religion has been given its setting 
within the development of human nature as a whole and the 
life-processes of individuals or of groups. Numerous and va- 
ried are the competing doctrines. Religion is described as (1) 
the vicarious and symbolical expression of (a) balked or (0) 
repressed tendencies;° (2) a sex-ecstasy, its universality and 
alleged innateness being due to these characteristics of the sex 
impulse, and its sacredness and mysticism to the fact that 
these qualities attach to procreation and sex generally;*° (3) 
the resultant of fusions and sublimations of primary instincts, 
and of subsequent mental organization; (4) an organiza- 
tion of instinctive tendencies centering about, and evoked by, 
various objects, primary among which is “‘the Agency through 
which the conservation of socially recognized values is sought” 
—namely, among advanced peoples, God; associated there- 


° The former by such naturalistic writers as Santayana and Kallen; the latter 
by Freudians and psychoanalysts, as by Martin, in The Mystery of Religion (1924). 

On the basis of his conviction that the “acquisition of religion is a distinctly 
adolescent phenomenon,” and of his investigations of Mormonism as of various cases 
of religious fanaticism among individuals, T. Schroeder reaches the generalization 
that “all religion .... is only a sex ecstacy, seldom recognized to be that, and 
therefore easily and actually misinterpreted as a mysterious ‘transcendental’ or 
superphysical, undiscriminating witness to the inerrancy of all those varying and 
often contradictory doctrines and ceremonies believed to be of superphysical value in 
the promotion of present material, ecstatic, or post-mortem well-being, and which, 
in the mind of the believing person, happen to be associated with, and to be con- 
ceived as attached to, the feeling-testimony” (Psychoanalytic Review, I, 148; for a 
bibliography of Schroeder’s earlier writings, from 1907 on, cf. ibid., p. 129n.; for 
later papers see the same Review, XII, 16-29 and 414-19). In this same Review, and 
elsewhere, Van Teslaar, during 1915, after criticizing other writers, contended that it 
is in Schroeder’s erotogenetic theory that we must seek for the beginnings of a true 
psychology of religion. For a brief reference to related views in German writings, 
and for critical comments, the reader may be directed to Pratt’s The Religious Con- 
sciousness, pp. 111-13, with the footnotes. As Pratt notes, an effective criticism of 
this whole doctrine was given by James, as early as 1902, in his Varieties, footnote to 
pages 10-12. This should long ago have given it the coup de grace and have made 
even the earliest of Schroeder’s formulations anachronistic. 

™ See McDougall’s An Introduction to Social Psychology and the reference, in 
footnote 8, to Starbuck. 
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with, however, are numerous other objects, according to the 
particular religion (in the case of Judaism, e.g., “the law, the 
synagogue, the feasts, fasts, and other sacred days and ob- 
servances”) ;** (5) an experience the form of which is deter- 
mined by the inborn nature of the individual, but the matter, 
or particular content, of which, is derived from his social 
milieu;** (6) the consciousness of the supreme concerns and 
dominant values of the group, these latter, in turn, depending 
upon the activities of the group as determined by the relation 
of the social and physical environment to the fundamental in- 
stincts or needs of man;** (7) a manifestation of a tendency 
ever present in human nature to transform and idealize its 
world (through such processes, for example, as action, imag- 
ination, further discovery of truth), culminating in the idea 
of the perfect and the best—an idea molded by a multiplicity 
of factors, including ‘‘sensuous pleasure and love of action, 
together with the curiosity for causes, the need of logical suffi- 
ciency, the delight in beauty, the sense of the importance of 
the family, of larger human unions and the lordship and mag- 

* Quotations from W. K. Wright’s A Student’s Philosophy of Religion, p. 222. 
The particular concept of “sentiment” here employed is borrowed from A. Shand, 
who has made thereby a rich contribution to psychology. To afford a glimpse of its 
application to religious psychology we might note that the primary instincts and 
emotions involved in the religious sentiment of the civilized European and American 
are listed by Wright as follows: “Tender emotion, fear, intellectual curiosity, and 
gregariousness. The last manifests itself in the desires for divine companionship and 
for sociability with one’s fellow-communicants. The non-specific tendencies—imita- 
tion, suggestion, and sympathy—also obviously contribute to the strengthening of 
the sentiment.” Present also are complex emotions, such as “admiration, awe, grati- 
tude, and reverence”; the sentiments of “love” and all the emotions and sentiments 
connected with the “conservation of the higher moral values,” among which are those 
“felt toward courage, purity of heart, wisdom, self-control, physical and moral 
courage, justice, and all the other virtues to which one aspires”; also “impulses con- 


nected with the desire for forgiveness of sins and the eradication from one’s person- 
ality of all that is morally painful to contemplate” (p. 223). 


So Pratt, in The Religious Consciousness, pp. 74 ff. 


* Especially by Irving King in The Differentiation of the Religious Conscious- 
ness (1905) and The Development of Religion (1910), and Edward S. Ames, in The 
Psychology of Religious Experience (1910). 
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istracy which accompany these, and, finally, of the golden 


99.15 


gifts of friendship”;*° (8) following from a predetermina- 
tion to the organization of a distinctively human mode of ex- 
perience—a process in which one idealizes any object in which 
he takes an absorbing interest—one “‘organizes other interests 
about it, and thus finds one’s real world partly by having a 
share in making it real’”—the organization involving also and 
more especially the coming to their proper pre-eminence of 


9.16 


“the social instincts”;** (g) a manifestation within individual 
experience of collective representations,’ or (10) of ideas and 
values having their source in the mental life of the folk or 
community.’* 


iil 


The preceding sketch will already have afforded an indi- 
rect glimpse at one of the motivations to the psychological 
study of religion. During the eighteenth century religion en- 
tered into a period of intense self-consciousness. It was being 
subjected to various criticisms and attacks, and many of the 


* G. M. Stratton, The Psychology of the Religious Life (1911), p. 332. 

© This is the thesis of Coe’s The Psychology of Religion (1916). A particularly 
useful feature of this book is a carefully selected bibliography, presented both alpha- 
betically and topically; King has given a useful list of publications, selected with a 
somewhat different interest, in his Development of Religion, and Pratt has compiled 
a selected bibliography in Appendix B of his Psychology of Religious Belief (1908). 
So far as purely bibliographical purposes are concerned, we are therefore restricting 
ourselves to the mention of only the important publications of the last decade. 

“ The thesis of Durkheim and his school, yet considerably discussed and not 
without influence in America. See the bibliography in Coe (p. 331), and a paper 
by the present writer, on “A Sociological Theory of Knowledge,” Philosophical Re- 
view, July, 1920. 

* This doctrine of Wundt’s, more pronounced in his comprehensive Vélkerpsy- 
chologie than in the briefer exposition translated by me in 1916 under the title 
Elements of Folk Psychology, was not without influence upon Royce, particularly in 
his The Problem of Christianity (1913). “Following Wundt,” he writes, “I have 
already said that it is the community which produces languages, customs, religions. 
These are, all of them, intelligent mental products, which can be psychologically an- 
alyzed, which follow psychological laws, and which exhibit characteristic processes 
of mental evolution—processes that belong solely to organized groups of men” (Vol. 
I, p. 65). 
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things sacred to it were explained in terms of human invention 
and the designs of a cunning priestcraft. In consequence, those 
who enjoyed a living realization of its worth felt an urge to 
understand their cherished experiences and the sources from 
which they spring. Hence the deservedly famous Reden of 
Schleiermacher, with the impulsion they gave to the subse- 
quent psychological study of religion. 

But another motivation has clearly been active. It is 
bound up with man’s nature progressively to strive for a pro- 
founder knowledge of himself. This leads to an investigation 
of religion, for religion carries one into the deeper regions of 
the soul. This need of self-knowledge, like that arising from 
within religious experience, became intensified as the opportu- 
nities for satisfaction became more promising. Now, during 
the latter part of the nineteenth century, laboratory methods 
came to be applied to psychological investigation. The growth 
of empirical procedure gave an amazing impetus to physio- 
logical, animal, genetic, abnormal, and finally social, psychol- 
ogy; abnormal psychology, too, and psychotherapy were 
making rapid advances. This not merely provided improved 
means for satisfying the demands already referred to; it be- 
came an added motivation to the psychological study of reli- 
gion. The question arose: Is psychology competent through- 
out all the ranges of experience, or does it strike upon insuper- 
able limits in the case, for example, of religious awakening, 
conversion, mysticism, inspiration, and similar phenomena? 
And then, also, historians of religion, as well as of culture gen- 
erally, anthropologists, sociologists, and philosophers, added 
to the pressure for a thoroughly scientific psychology of reli- 
gion that would offer a key for the understanding of central 
and recurrent social concepts and practices. Practical inter- 
ests, too, played a large role: more especially the desire for 
more significant achievement in religious training and educa- 
tion, in the equipment of religious workers, and in the promo- 
tion of a truer understanding and a wider sympathy between 
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differently minded groups. These motivations are clearly re- 
flected in the American literature on the psychology of reli- 
gion. The progress made by the latter may consequently be 
gauged with considerable reliability by the extent to which 
it has ministered to the generating needs indicated. 

It was early in the eighties that G. Stanley Hall began lec- 
turing and writing on The Moral and Religious Training of 
Children and Adolescents. By the end of the century impor- 
tant contributions to the subject were made by a considerable 
number of writers, such as Burnham, Daniels, Leuba, Star- 
buck, and Lancaster.” Then the work continued with growing 
momentum. Today even a sketch of its conclusions and its in- 
fluence upon church and community activities and our entire 
religious and theological orientation would occupy a generous 
volume. 

Abroad, the psychology of religion in America is even yet 
associated primarily with the use of the questionnaire and of 
biographical materials. As regards the former, the major 
credit belongs to E. D. Starbuck. Stirred, in 1890, by Max 
Miiller’s Introduction to the Science of Religion and kindred 
works, he dedicated himself to the task of applying psycho- 
logical methods in the interpretation of religion. Three years 
later he put out two questionnaires, one on conversion and the 
other on gradual growth not attended by conversion. The 
outcome was his The Psychology of Religion (1899), the first 
volume to appear on this subject. 

Important as were the findings of Starbuck, and the other 
early writers mentioned, regarding conversion, particularly 
among adolescents, the close of the century could as yet boast 
of only the beginnings of knowledge. But then came a rapid 
succession of significant contributions from Coe, James, 
Prince, and others; and interpretation has become increasing- 


* For detailed statements, see Hall’s Adolescence, II, 292; and Pratt’s paper on 
“The Psychology of Religion,” in the Harvard Theological Review, I (1908), 


435-54. 
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ly clear and subtle. The result is that we today understand 
adolescent conversion fully as well as many less complex ex- 
periences whose study goes back far longer. Reliable knowl- 
edge is at hand concerning the ages of its greatest frequency, 
and correlations with other changes, physiological as well as 
psychological; concerning the motivations, subjective and ob- 
jective, egoistic and social; concerning physiological, psycho- 
logical, and social causes of the conviction of sins or of sin, as 
the case may be, as also of the conversion; concerning differ- 
ences as between the sexes; concerning the influence of tem- 
perament and degrees and type of suggestibility; concerning 
its typology and the permanence and value of the various 
types. Through his timely volume on Primitive Traits in Reli- 
gious Revivals (1905) Davenport focused attention upon re- 
lated problems. Keys for their solution have been found in 
the laws of rhythm and of crowd psychology. Questions and 
differences of opinion still remain. But these affect only de- 
tails. Revivals as such, pentecosts and their concomitant phe- 
nomena, such as “speaking with tongues,” are no longer 
shrouded in mystery. 

In the classic work through which he gave to the psychol- 
ogy of religion the greatest single impetus in its history, James 
described the religion of “healthy-mindedness” in contrast 
with that of the “sick soul” and “the divided self,” and por- 
trayed the characteristics and value of saintliness and of mys- 
ticism with all the vividness and originality of his rare genius. 
Whereas, however, it seemed to many that the results already 
achieved were sufficient to indicate the essential unity and 
continuity of individual experience and the possibility of an 
adequate psychological interpretation of religion without re- 
course to supernatural or transcendent causes, James con- 
cluded that ‘“‘we have, in the fact that the conscious person is 
continuous with a wider self through which saving experiences 
come, a positive content of religious experience which, it 
seems to me, is literally and objectively true as far as it goes” 
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(p. 515). This view was eagerly seized upon by many who 
were perturbed over the rising tide of what they considered 
a dangerous naturalism. Of this literature, one volume here 
deserves mention, not because it contributed to methodology 
or to scientific knowledge, but because it popularized many of 
the established conclusions and spread interest in the subject. 
We refer to Cutten’s The Psychological Phenomena of Chris- 
tianity (1908). For many writers less informed and compe- 
tent than Cutten, James’s view became simply an asylum for 
psychological indolence and ignorance. From two sides, how- 
ever, James’s view has been subjected to disintegrating forces. 
Remarkable success has actually been achieved, particularly 
since the vigorous development of abnormal psychology, in 
explaining many phenomena that formerly seemed inexplica- 
ble; furthermore, philosophy has become more emphatic con- 
cerning the logic of science. Psychologists have thus come 
very generally to realize that they have no more need of “the 
hypothesis of God” in their specific task than had La Place in 
his. 

To many it long seemed that the questionnaire, affording 
direct glimpses, as it does, of living experiences, represents the 
most valuable, as well as the most convenient, source of reli- 
gious facts. Undeniably it has borne much good fruit. Beyond 
the sphere of its original use it has been applied with note- 
worthy results to studies relating to the belief, as well as the 
disbelief, in God and in immortality, and, more particularly, 
to the prevalence of these beliefs and disbeliefs among various 
groups of American scholars.” The limitations of the ques- 
tionnaire method have, however, become increasingly appar- 
ent—limitations with respect alike to the objectivity and re- 
liability of its data and the range of its applicability. In con- 
nection with problems confronting students of the beginnings 


” For the general problem, see Pratt’s The Religious Consciousness, chaps. x and 
xi, with their references to other investigations in the footnotes to pages 203 and 233. 
For the more particular problem, see Leuba’s The Belief in God and Immortality 
(1916), Part II. 
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or the history of religion or challenging the anthropologist and 
sociologist, it was practically useless. But soon an approach 
to these problems was discovered. Under the influence of bio- 
logical evolution psychology came to stress interpretation in 
terms of development from the primitive to the advanced and 
complex; and it came to regard ideas, and consciousness gen- 
erally, as instruments through which organisms achieve, or at 
any rate seek, more satisfactory adjustments to their environ- 
ment. Psychical processes were said to emerge on the occasion 
of perplexing situations, and to develop, at least initially, un- 
der the control of natural and social selection. According to 
this functionalistic doctrine religion too has its source in the 
disparity between human needs and prevailing circumstances. 
For it, ceremonial, as a mode of securing the satisfaction of 
basic social needs, naturally becomes the central feature of 
religion, the primary source of religious feelings and institu- 
tions, no less than of myths, beliefs, and the most elaborate 
creeds. God is conceived, not as an object of meditation or 
cognition, but as a power that is invoked in order to be used. 
Changes in the conditions of life, and thus in its values, cause 
the twilight of the older gods and the appearance of new cult- 
acts and beliefs. God becomes a symbol of supreme social 
values. Disloyalty to the latter thus constitutes irreligion; in- 
sensitiveness or indifference to them, non-religion. This func- 
tional outlook proved helpful, particularly in the understand- 
ing of taboo, magic, fetishism, ceremonial practices, and the 
simpler religions generally. But it came far from giving ade- 
quate recognition to, or just appraisal of, mysticism, adora- 
tion, the theoretical, contemplative, and characteristically so- 
cial (as distinct from the utilitarian) aspects of religion, par- 
ticularly in its more advanced manifestations. The viewpoint, 
although allegedly genetic and functional, was not genuinely 
so. It failed to consider that even though conscious processes 
may in their beginnings be (largely, we would say) subservi- 
ent to the demands of life, they in time win their emancipation 
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and become ends in themselves, masters no less truly than 
servants. They develop along autonomous lines, under the 
guidance of self-critical reason and consciously evaluated 
norms. They initiate novel insights and values, beside con- 
serving those attested in the past.” Thus, in its characteristic 
manifestations, mind is not an instrument of adaptation, but 
a principle of conscious aspiration, a nisus toward more ra- 
tional, social, universal, and thus perfect, selfhood. Defining 
a person as “any reactor that approves or disapproves its own 
reactions, or that realizes consequences as successes or failures 
of its own,” Coe has utilized in the psychology of religion a 
functionalism that is at once more empirical and genetic, and 
more significant, than that of the earlier writers on this sub- 
ject.” Religion becomes a genuinely social experience in 
which self-conscious persons, through fellowship with their 
neighbors, devotion to the community, and worship of its in- 
dwelling spirit, seek for larger realization with increasing self- 
knowledge and a more delicate sense of ethical, aesthetic, cog- 
nitive, and social values.” 

The discovery of the subliminal consciousness was de- 
clared by James to be the most important forward step in the 
psychology of the late decades of the nineteenth century. 
Certainly the discovery has proved of prime significance to 

*tT have given a somewhat detailed analysis and evaluation of this movement, 
as represented outstandingly by King and Ames, in a contribution to Essays in 
Honor of J. E. Creighton (1917). Leuba’s A Psychological Study of Religion (1912) 
espouses a functionalism of a different and more elastic sort. Its chapter on “The 


Several Origins of the Ideas of Unseen Personal Beings,” for example, is one of the 
most intellectually catholic, as well as valuable, of all briefer treatments of this 
subject. 

* The Psychology of Religion (1916). 

* This is in essential harmony with the thought of Royce when he affirms that 
the essence of a religion “free from superstition” and “in harmony with a genuinely 
rational view of the world” is to be found in loyalty, defined as the willing, whole- 
hearted, and thoroughgoing devotion of a person to a cause inclusive of himself and 
his fellows” Philosophy of Loyalty (1908); William James and Other Essays on the 
Philosophy of Life (1912); The Sources of Religious Insight (1912); The Problem 
of Christianity (1913). 
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the psychology of religion. It played no small part in laying 
the foundations of the new science. And, though specific for- 
mulations of the subconscious—as marginal or subliminal 
consciousness, as cO-consciousness, as unconscious, repressed 
psychical states or tendencies—have been subjected to vigor- 
ous, and often damaging, criticism, the psychology of religion 
has, throughout its history, leaned heavily upon the doctrine 
in some form or other. Testimony hereof is offered by almost 
all of the more determined efforts to account for such phenom- 
ena as inspiration, conversion, mysticism, saintliness, faith, 
automatisms, convictions that certain truths or mandates are 
“from above,” and various visual and auditory experiences. 
From the beginning on, moreover, it was recognized that many 
historical features of advanced as well as primitive religions 
must be classed as distinctly pathological.** It was not until 
very recently, however, that the psychoanalytic viewpoint 
and the method of psychopathology have been applied to reli- 
gion as a whole in any American treatise. In his The Mystery 
of Religion (1924), this has now been done by E. D. Martin. 
Experienced conflicts between the ideal self and conscious ele- 
ments, we are told, give rise to efforts at self-mastery and the 
control of the environment. But conflicts between the ideal 
self and elements that are unconscious because repressed, gen- 
erate dreams, neurotic symptoms, and religion. The various 
symbols, cult-acts, and creeds of religion, the experiences of 
sin and redemption, the formation and the unique authority of 
religious organizations and communities—all are referred to 
principles of repression, regression, inferiority feelings and 
complexes, family images, perverse tendencies, and the fac- 
tors exhibited throughout in compulsive behavior and in ob- 

** One of the items in the initial program of the American Journal of Religious 
Psychology and Education was religious pathology, and in Volume I of its Mono- 
graph Supplement (1906) there is a study by Josiah Moses on “Pathological Aspects 
of Religions.” Much material is to be found also in the Psychoanalytic Review. So, 


for example, in Vol. II (1905), a paper by James C. Hassall on “The Réle of the 
Sexual Complex in Dementia Praecox.” 
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sessions. Many psychologists turn to the self-conscious expe- 
rience of themselves or their fellows, or perhaps to overt be- 
havior, for a plain tale as to what man does, cherishes, thinks, 
and seeks. Martin, however, believes that this procedure af- 
fords at best symptomatic data which, if supplemented by a 
knowledge of myths, acts of cult, and other similarly objective 
phenomena, enable the psychopathologist to determine what a 
man actually is doing when he himself, and a non-initiated 
psychologist as well, supposes that he is doing something very 
different. Martin makes a number of neat distinctions and 
acute observations, counteracting the contentions of eight- 
eenth-century rationalists and of certain present-day func- 
tionalists that Christianity and religion are “not mysterious” 
but plain reason or adaptive social behavior. Most of his ex- 
planations of the deeper and “hidden” things of the religious 
life, however, must strike one who is not committed in ad- 
vance to his psychological viewpoint as forced to the point of 
grotesqueness. 

Very different, and of the very first importance, have been 
Stratton’s attempts to study the religious life of peoples, not 
by the use of questionnaires, autobiographies, or other self- 
conscious expressions, but when men “are off their guard,” as 
in the case of the prayer, the hymn, the myth, the sacred 
prophecy.” Turning to the great canonical collections which 
large numbers have accepted and made the bases of their 
creeds, to epics and reliable accounts of customs and observ- 
ances, he believes himself to have discovered religion as it is. 
Analyzing the data, he everywhere finds contrasts and con- 
flicts, not merely as between, but also within, each of the par- 
ticular religions. As to feeling and emotion, he comes upon 
conflicts between appreciation and contempt of self, breadth 
and narrowness of sympathy, acceptance and renunciation of 
the world, gloom and cheer, suppression and intensification 


” The Psychology of the Religious Life (1911); Anger: Its Religious and Moral 
Significance (1923). 
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of emotions. In regard to action, similarly, there are conflicts 
between the elaboration of, and coolness toward, rites, be- 
tween activity and reverent inaction. In religious thought, 
divinity is regarded as at once near and afar off, known and 
unknown, many and one, to be portrayed and made real 
through description and image while yet unimaginable and 
properly an object of thought or even of reference alone—in- 
deed, there is at once trust and jealousy of intellect. General- 
ly, to be sure, one of these antithetical phases is paramount. 
Thus, with reference to anger, one may speak of “irate and 
martial” religions (Judaism, Zoroastrianism, Islam), “‘unan- 
gry” religions (Taoism, Vishnuism, Buddhism, Jainism), and 
religions of “anger-supported love” (Confucianism, Christian- 
ity). Nowhere else have the various sources of these antino- 
mies, or the particular forms they have assumed within reli- 
gion, been set forth with comparable skill or suggestiveness. 


IV 


The wide differences indicated with respect to viewpoint, 
methods, and conclusions in the psychology of religion are, to 
a certain extent, a disclosure of the immaturity of the science 
and of the uncertainty that prevails, today perhaps more 
strongly than ever, with respect to the task of psychology in 
general. No less truly, however, do they testify to the vitality, 
independence, and originality of American scholarship in this 
field, and its promise for the quarter-century just begun. Re- 
ligion comprises some of the most complex, protean, and elu- 
sive of human experiences. In respect to it, therefore, agree- 
ment as regards the proper psychological procedure will doubt- 
less be difficult to achieve. But from a critical observation of 
the successes and the failures of the past twenty-five years 
the present psychologist of religion may derive various warn- 
ings, such as: (1) against construing data in the light of 
conceptions as to what constitutes a tenable or valid religion, 
or of the conviction that all religion is prelogical, pathological, 
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or the vicarious satisfaction of repressed desires; (2) against 
bringing to its study the doctrine of some one of the psycho- 
logical schools, either for the sake of thus further illustrating 
and confirming it, or in the belief therein to possess a net | 
within which to catch the whole of religious phenomena; | 
(3) against the notion that at all levels of religious develop- 
ment the sole legitimate method consists in psychologizing 
“from without,” in treating experiences as non-conscious enti- 
ties having no story of their own to report; against such in- 
fatuation with natural science and such fear of philosophy as 
to shrink from adopting also the standpoint of religious expe- 
rience itself, and seeking thus to learn its intentions, claims, 
possessions, and satisfactions, and the values which it either 
accepts or creates, whether for contemplation or for champion- 
ship, for the appraisal of man’s own nature and conduct, and 
of events, or for loyal devotion—for such valuations are cen- 
tral, constitutive facts of self-conscious experience, and their 
recognition is no less demanded by a thorough-going empiri- 
cism than is the observance of the two warnings first men- 
tioned; (4) against any complacent repose in ultimates 
(whether it be divine causation or innate religious elements) 
that tend both to discourage further psychological analysis 
and to isolate religion from the rest of life; but likewise 
against such an identification of religion with humanism, de- 
mocracy, social justice, moral reform, philosophic quests or be- 
liefs, or the ontological aspect of experience in general, as to 
deprive it of its uniqueness or, indeed, fail altogether to find 
it; (5) against conceiving the psychology of religion so nar- 
rowly, or developing it in such independence of general psy- 
chology, as to lose valuable accretions available, just at pres- 
ent, for example, in personnel and character study, in endo- 
crine psychology, and in the methods of statistical compari- 
sons, including those by correlations in which evaluations are 
achieved, singly and severally, of the interacting elements in 
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combinations of relations;*° (6) against studying experiences 
without full reference to their historical and environmental 
settings, and thus running the danger of interpreting as traits 
of individual human nature what may be the conventions of 
tradition or theology—as characteristics of adolescence, for 
example, what may be simply results of evangelical doctrines 
relating to sin and salvation—or as sex differences what are 
simply differences as between the sexes under the prevailing 
modes of life, or as true of all what holds only of those living 
within a certain milieu. 


* The printed outlines of the lectures delivered by Professor Starbuck in Oslo 
this past fall would indicate that he has already achieved valuable results by this 
method with regard to “conservatives” in distinction from “radicals” and of the 
“mystical” in distinction from the “practical-minded” types in religion. 
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A QUARTER-CENTURY OF AMERICAN 
PREACHING 


OZORA S. DAVIS 
Chicago Theological Seminary 


Any survey of the development of religious thought and life during a series of 
years must include the study of preaching, since it is through the oral expression of 
truth that Christian groups especially depend for the expansion of faith and life. 
The wide field and the great variety of material, in spite of the fact that relatively so 
few of the thousands of sermons preached every week survive, make the study com- 
plicated and the report necessarily fragmentary. There are certain specific tendencies, 
however, which are clearly defined, and these President Davis of the Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary has undertaken to interpret. The impression must remain after 
reading the study that the pulpit is alert to the movements of the community mind 
and that it is honestly attempting to express a workable body of truth for the men 
and women who must find religion the principal “truth by which we live.” 


In spite of the common charge against preaching that it is 
bound to doctrine and tradition, there is no area of thought 
and action that is more quickly responsive to the influences of 
the age than the Christian pulpit. Sermons register trends in 
popular life with exceeding accuracy and sensitiveness. In at- 
tempting a study of contemporary sermons or in making a 
comparative estimate of the preaching of any two periods, we 
are fronted with an initial difficulty. It is impossible either to 
hear or to read more than a small fraction of the discourses 
that are actually delivered. The sermon is an ephemeral ut- 
terance; only relatively few ever endure in printed form. In 
spite of this disadvantage, however, we have enough material 
at hand to enable us with sufficient confidence to undertake 
an estimate of the changes that have taken place in preaching 
during the last twenty-five years. 

It will be necessary to limit the field of the present inquiry. 
The space at our command is such that the material surveyed 
must be confined quite closely to the activities of the American 
Protestant pulpit since the year 1900. Interesting side lights 
are to be had from the preaching of Roman Catholic priests 
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and Jewish rabbis; the English and Scottish sermons at hand 
are also of value; but our findings are concerned practically 
with the field delimited above. 

There are two primary sources of data: the series of “Ly- 
man Beecher Lectures on Preaching,” delivered at Yale Uni- 
versity almost every year; and the published sermons of the 
years 1900 and 1925. The former is undoubtedly the one 
most valuable source of inspiration and guidance for preachers 
in America. There are other lectureships also which are con- 
tributing largely to the efficiency of the modern pulpit; but 
the Yale Lectures have been longest in the field and their 
service has been most distinguished. 

A review of the trends in American preaching as reflected 
in these Yale Lectures is timely and profitable. Instead of re- 
porting on this separately and at this point, we shall unite 
with such a survey our findings from a comparative study of 
the published sermons of 1900 and 1925. 

It is quite impossible to list even the more important titles 
of the printed sermons of these two years. Only one signifi- 
cant fact must be observed. The Trade Lists of 1900 show 
thirty volumes of sermons issued. The first place among these 
is naturally occupied by the preaching of Dwight L. Moody, 
who had died in the previous year. The corresponding lists of 
the year 1925 show more than twice the number of single vol- 
umes issued, as well as several lectures on homiletics. The 
principal change, however, is indicated by the publication of 
collections of sermons. The volume edited by Joseph Fort 
Newton, Best Sermons, 1924, was followed the next year by 
Week-day Sermons in King’s Chapel; The American Pulpit 
by Twenty-five Representative Preachers ; and, from across 
the Atlantic, British Preachers, and Twenty Sermons by Fa- 
mous Scotch Preachers. There never has been a more evident 
testimony to the popular interest in preaching than the printed 
volumes of the year 1925. Publishers are not in business 
merely for their health; this kind of product must have paid. 

Turning now to a study of these two sources, we note first 
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of all the emphasis placed upon the personality and the prepa- 
ration of the preacher himself. 

When Phillips Brooks gave the Yale Lectures in 1877 he 
defined with new force the fact that preaching is “truth 
through personality”; that the preparation of the sermon is 
essentially the preparation of the preacher. During the last 
quarter-century this truth has been kept constantly to the 
front in lectures on preaching, in estimates of preaching by 
preachers, and in sermons where any such affirmation might 
be pertinent. The first aspect of preaching since 1900 that 
appears continuously and with growing clearness is the em- 
phasis upon the personality of the preacher and the reality of 
his own spiritual life and experience as the guaranty of his 
message expressed in the sermon. This has not been an em- 
phasis easy to maintain, for the office of the minister has 
grown immensely in its range and urgency during these twen- 
ty-five years. The demand for programs of religious education 
and social service; the pressing duties in civic and philan- 
thropic organizations; community service that calls for the 
skill and strength of a social engineer; all these have come into 
the definition of the function of the ministry and have de- 
manded the hours and energies that were available for spir- 
itual culture in a more leisurely world during the last century. 
The modern minister must gain his spiritual experience, not 
in quietness, but fairly and fully in the stream of the world. 

The best single expression of the need of the spiritual cul- 
ture of the preacher is contained in the Yale Lectures of 1911 
by Frank W. Gunsaulus (The Minister and the Spiritual 
Life). The lecturer was eminently fitted to illustrate the prop- 
osition defined in the published volume. He said: 

The only essential and distinctive thing in the minister’s life and 
conduct is spirituality. His apparent success in being this or that, and 
his facility in doing this or that ever so brilliantly, does not dazzle the 


world; it has long ago shut its eye and feels about searchingly, and almost 
pathetically, for the reality which the ministry in the last issue of the 
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world’s confidence must be held to possess—the secret and spring of the 
life of the world and himself—spirituality. 


Dr. Gunsaulus defined spirituality in the terms of the 
highest manliness, the realization of all that is implicit in the 
idea of a child of God. It was no aloof and inhuman quality 
but the most wholesome and healthy perfection of personality. 

Thus the preacher has been defined still more precisely in 
the last half-century as every inch a man, living the largest 
possible human life in the range of its intention and the depth 
of its service.’ There is a healthy reality in this discussion of 
the spiritual background of preaching that is entirely remote 
from some of the lectures of even fifty years ago. 

It is common practice to consider the sermon under the 
two phases of form and content. We will, therefore, study 
briefly now the changes that have taken place in the form of 
the sermon, especially as we are able to observe it in the Prot- 
estant pulpit. There are certain changes that are immediately 
apparent. The first is in respect to length or time for delivery. 
At least two influences have been at work modifying the popu- 
lar demand and the homiletical practice in respect to the 
length of the sermon. One is the speeding up of life which has 
made worshipers restless and unwilling to sit through the 
hour-long sermons of a century ago or even the forty-five min- 
ute sermons of fifty years ago. The age is nervous and “time 
is money.” Then the enrichment of the service with liturgical 
elements has grown rapidly in those churches that have hith- 
erto laid slight stress upon ritual. The introduction of more 
music and responsive readings has cut the time for the “long 
prayer” and the sermon. The further extension of this move- 
ment, as seems likely, may curtail still more the time for the 


*It is impossible to enumerate the varied sources in which emphasis upon the 
subject of the Gunsaulus lectures is to be found. Concisely, it might be said that it 
is found everywhere, vividly recognized and strongly stressed. Tilroe (Sent Forth, 
1923) has a strong chapter entitled, “The Personal Equation.” Ernest Clyde Ware- 
ing has published a book on the matter, pitched in a high key (Critical Hours in the 
Preacher's Life, 1923). Going farther afield, we find it in Berkowitz (Intimate 
Glimpses of the Rabbi’s Career, 1921) and Carey (My Priesthood, 1918). 
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sermon. Therefore, the preacher today must limit himself to 
half an hour and probably less for the sermon; he must study 
and achieve compactness and energy; he must “put it across” 
quickly and accurately. This meaningful phrase comes from 
the baseball field and implies that the one-two-three sermon 
“points” must be shot across the plate with swiftness and pre- 
cision and good judgment or the preacher will be batted out 
of the box. 

The length of the sermon, however, is only a minor aspect 
of its changed status due to the enrichment of the order of 
worship in the non-liturgical churches. It has come to be re- 
garded not as an end in itself but as a part of a dignified and 
beautiful order of service. It has become itself liturgical in 
the ideal of many of the preachers of the day whose influence 
is most widely extended. The old question, ““Am I prepared to 
preach?” has assumed this new and more searching form, “Am 
I prepared to lead the worship of the congregation, of which 
preaching is a part?” The honest answer to that question 
brings the preacher at once into the presence of a new set of 
values for his sermon as well as for his total task as a Christian 
preacher. One of the most conclusive replies to the prevalent 
criticism of the sermon is furnished by this new interpretation 
of it as an essential factor in a unified liturgy of worship. 
Thus it ceases to be a burden, or a detail pressed too much 
into the forefront of the service rendered by the church and 
preacher to the community; it is itself a thing of beauty and 
order. 

In respect to the delivery of the sermon there is a marked 
change from the oratorical to the conversational style. The 
age of Henry Ward Beecher and Richard Salter Storrs, emi- 
nent in the group of “pulpit orators,” is followed by a period 
of preachers who are less concerned with oratory and more 
eager to effect the transfer of their message by the cogency of 
their logic and the connection of their themes with the actual 
life of the time. This does not mean that oratory is underval- 
ued; it simply means that it is less used as the major method 
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to be observed in the delivery of the sermon. Today a preach- 
er would probably be somewhat embarrassed at being called 
a “pulpit orator.” 

Another phase of the altered form of the modern sermon is 
its freedom from the technical terms of theology and its use 
of the vivid and energetic vocabulary of the actual world 
where men and women think and love and act. This does not 
sanction the use of slang or vulgarity of any kind; it is seen in 
the terse, clear, comprehensible vocabulary of Charles Rey- 
nolds Brown, Charles Edward Jefferson, and Harry Emerson 
Fosdick. They employ pure English, which is clear because it 
is the language of today and is in actual use in home and fac- 
tory. This is a welcome relief from the more formal and tech- 
nical vocabulary of the last century. 

It is in the materials used in the sermon, however, that the 
greatest changes are seen, and we now pass to consider these. 

The first is the reality of the subject matter and the way in 
which it is directly related to life and human experience. In 
the present day we are certainly completing the movement 
away from the artificial or the dogmatic which marked the 
sermon of half a century ago. This is stated so clearly by Dr. 
T. T. Munger in his study of the ministry of Horace Bushnell 
that we cannot express it better than by a quotation. 

It is impossible to form a just estimate of Bushnell’s preaching with- 
out taking into account that of the day. It was a style of preaching in 
which nature and life were fairly driven off the field. There was no such 
thing as a direct look. Everything was viewed through four or five domi- 
nant doctrines that prescribed the thought, whatever might be the sub- 
ject. The Fall gave the key-note, and a constant warning rang in the 
ears of preacher and people; fear of unsoundness and the “‘system’’ deter- 
mined the conclusion. The themes were great, but the assumptions and 
the method determined in advance what was to be said.” 

The emancipation of the American pulpit from this bond- 
age was well under way by the beginning of the century; but 


? Munger, Horace Bushnell, 1899, p. 285. 
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it was far from completed. It is safe to say that the most influ- 
ential preachers today are those who have broken from the 
dogmatic fetters and are taking “the direct look” at life. The 
actual experience of living men and women in their experi- 
ment with the principles of Jesus as a way of living furnishes 
the most and the best of the material that is found in the ser- 
mons of today. 

A primary question to be raised in studying the subject 
matter of preaching during the last quarter-century is whether 
or not its essential “message” has changed. This is the princi- 
pal factor in the conception of preaching: it is a message and 
the preacher is the herald or messenger of good news. The 
sermon differs from other forms of oral address most radically 
in this: it carries the burden of a message, urgent, clear, and 
full of meaning to all those who will listen to it. The preacher 
must be dead in earnest about what he is saying; otherwise he 
is not a preacher. A careful study of the sermons of 1900 and 
1925 reveals no radical change in this central fact of preach- 
ing. Naturally, we expect to find this in the orthodox and 
evangelistic group. Indeed, preachers of this type always have 
claimed that this is the primary warrant both for their ma- 
terial and for their method; they have been sure that they 
were driven by the urge of their good news to be fearless and 
sometimes even unconventional witnesses to the “old-time re- 
ligion.”” So Dr. John Roach Straton, in the Preface to The Old 
Gospel at the Heart of the Metropolis, 1925, says: 

In bringing together the group of sermons contained in this volume, 
the purpose has been not so much to effect a logical unfoldment of any 
theme, but rather to give typical messages that have been owned and used 
of God, in the conversion of sinners and the reconsecration of saints, here 
at the heart of America’s metropolis. 


From the other camp issues a volume entitled Week-day 
Sermons in King’s Chapel, 1925. The editor, Dr. Harold E. B. 
Speight, has this to say concerning the factor of “message” in 
the twenty-eight sermons which make up the collection: 
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When the Christian faith is proclaimed in its own right as an atti- 
tude of trust and confidence that gives to everyday tasks a new worth and 
meaning, as a mood of the spirit that will bless all life if it becomes hab- 
itual, . . . . the good tidings are heard gladly and the pulpit is ac- 
corded as great a respect as it ever had. .... Abandonment of re- 
vivalistic methods does not necessarily spell decline of concern for the 
souls of men and women. A faith . . . . that rests on the certainties of 
our being . . . . isa faith so full of hope formen . . . . that its issue 
is not only in ardor but in action. 


There is unity of agreement, therefore, that the factor of 
urgency is not lost from the pulpit today, when preachers of 
either the liberal or conservative school give themselves to 
their work in full consciousness of the meaning of their mes- 
sage for the life of their time. 

Back of every sermon lies a body of truth, a theology. The 
message must come to definite expression in the sermon. When 
we study this underlying theology, we find that there have 
been profound changes. On the one hand we meet the same 
statements that were current not only twenty-five years ago 
but centuries since as well. Rev. William A. Sunday starts his 
sermon in The American Pulpit, 1925: , 

Some folks do not believe in miracles. I do. A denial of miracles is a 
denial of the virgin birth of Jesus. The Christian religion stands or falls 
on the virgin birth of Christ. God created Adam and Eve without human 
agencies. He could and did create Jesus supernaturally. I place no limit 
on what God can do. If you begin to limit God, then there is no God. 


Rev. Mark A. Matthews of Seattle begins his sermon in 
the same volume with this paragraph: 

The most important subject that could possibly be discussed is the 
virgin birth of Jesus. It is the battle ground of belief, and within the 
confines of its discussion are to be found two contending forces—the ene- 


mies of God and the children of God... . . God’s children know, ex- 


perimentally as well as historically, the truth of the doctrine. They have 
experienced its blessedness, and are not shaken in their faith nor in their 
conception of the truth. 


These two men must voice the mind of a large constitu- 
ency, since they are two of the twenty-five chosen by the votes 








jeg: 


RBI. 
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of about 25,000 American ministers as the most influential 
preachers in the American church. 

It is undoubtedly fair to state that the Articles of the 
Niagara Bible Conference, frequently published (Christian 
Workers Magazine, December, 1913), express the theological 
“message” of the great number of preachers represented by 
the two quoted above. 

The theological content of “liberal” sermons cannot be de- 
fined with such instant exactness, since it is not represented in 
any one uniform creed or any particular volume of “System- 
atic” theology. The influence of Professor William Newton 
Clarke, An Outline of Christian Theology, has been potent 
throughout the period since 1894, when the volume was copy- 
righted. From a study of about forty sermons published dur- 
ing the last five years, we summarize as follows: 

The older dogmatic statements do not appear as often 
as they did a quarter-century ago. The sovereignty of God; 
the divine election; the substitutionary blood atonement of 
Christ; the total depravity of man and his inability to choose 
God without the aid of prevenient grace; the inerrancy of the 
Bible; the austere negative demands of the Puritan pulpit; 
the threat of hell and the rewards of heaven—all these great 
interests of the pulpit in America are either wholly absent or 
held in abeyance. 

On the other hand, the following doctrines are in constant 
evidence: The reality and reasonableness of religion; a Christ- 
like God, not so much the transcendent sovereign as “the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ”; the redemptive power 
of sacrificial love, evident and potent in the death of Christ, a 
fact which is greater and more vital than any or all explana- 
tions of it; the interpretation of the Christian experience in 
the terms of moral union with Christ; therefore a tendency to 
renew the meaning of Paul’s “in Christ” and to accent the 
mystical rather than the dogmatic or institutional phases of 
the Christian religion; the representation of the Christian re- 
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ligion as ‘‘a way of living according to the principles of Jesus 
and in fellowship with him”; therefore, a major accent upon 
the central reality of the living Christ; intense moral passion 
concerning the practical matters of daily life; yearning for 
social justice and the realization of the Kingdom of God; in- 
ternational sympathy and passion.* 

Similar differences between conservatives and liberals are 
observable when the sermons published in 1900 are reviewed, 
although the product then is so small in comparison with the 
issues of 1925. Judged by the sermons at hand, it is apparent 
that the liberal wing has progressed in the clearness of its 
separation from the static orthodox position; the stand-pat 
group is even more definitely fixed; and the mediating group 
is somewhat incoherent in the presence of the fierce conflict 
between the fundamentalists and the modernists. 

Study of the earliest recorded Christian preaching reveals 
the reinforcement of the proclamation of the message by the 
teaching of the truth that had been thus declared. When the 
message had been accepted it was necessary to unfold it still 
more completely as a way of life. The last twenty-five years 
in American preaching has seen a strong emphasis upon the 
teaching task of the preacher. The sermon as a message has 
been strongly influenced by this fact. 

One of the most significant expressions of this tendency is 
found in the Yale Lectures of President Faunce, The Educa- 
tional Ideal in the Ministry, 1908. Dr. Faunce says: 


Modern preaching has shaken off the shackles of the homiletic 
“firstly” and “secondly”; it has escaped from surplice and pulpit and 
dim religious light; it has ceased to care for metaphysical formula, and 
girding itself with the weapons of the time, it sallies forth in broad day- 
light into market-place and mill and legislature and court, to do battle 
for the moral ideals of the race. 


* While creed-making is not the habit of the liberal preachers, they sometimes 
undertake confessional statements, as, for example, Richard Roberts in Best Sermons, 
1924, page 62. It is wide of the older theological creeds; it starts with the love of 
God and the worth of the Cross; it includes the spiritual meaning of life, the im- 
mortal worth of every soul, the practicability of the Kingdom of God, and the sacra- 
mental value of the day’s work. 
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The real meaning of this development, which is a fair 
statement of the changes which our own study reveals, is to 
be found in the interpretation of the preacher’s work as also 
essentially that of the teacher. This, Dr. Faunce is sure, is 
true to the earliest Christian ideal as well as in accord with the 
essential needs of the present day. It involves a new appre- 
ciation of the value of psychology; it opens wider realms of 
truth and defines the relation of the preacher to them; it gives 
the church and the minister a program of religious education 
which enlists workers with greater zest. It is, in short, an 
ideal that will bring back power to the preacher and new life 
to the pew. 

Matching this definition of the ideal has gone the larger 
and more highly organized definition of the practical program 
of the church for the education of all its members in morals 
and religion. The day school of religious education seems to 
be growing in favor. 

The pulpit has responded sensitively to this general move- 
ment of thought in the churches. It is clear that the preachers 
of today incline more to the methods of the teacher than they 
do to the earlier technique of the orator and the theologian in 
the pulpit. Sermon subjects are more educational and less 
controversial.* 

One of the most recent series of lectures on preaching, by 
Gossip (In Christ’s Stead: The Warrack Lectures for 1925), 
discusses at considerable length the teaching purpose of the 
sermon. It is impossible adequately to quote this lecturer and 
preacher; but briefly, he shows what tremendous influence the 
pulpit has exerted upon the way in which the church is learn- 
ing how to appropriate the enlarged conception of all truth in 
our time, which, he says, is “simply because there has been a 
new atmosphere in the sermons that has told upon the hearers, 

“Such a book as Thiselton Mark, The Pedagogics of Preaching, 1911, is indica- 
tive of this emphasis. He quotes Patterson du Bois to the effect that the methods of 


Jesus were educational and that the truth which he expressed was meant to be re- 
ceived and extended in this way. 
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even without them realizing it. The new climate in the pulpit 
has passed to the pews.” 

Another marked characteristic of the pulpit today as com- 
pared with that of a quarter-century ago is the attitude of 
preachers to science. At the present time we are perhaps too 
much in the midst of the dust and noise of the conflict that has 
suddenly arisen, especially over the teaching of evolution, to 
see just what it means. Preachers who supposed that the bat- 
tle had been fought out twenty-five years ago are bewildered 
to find themselves in the thick of it once more. Many minis- 
ters ignore it, seeking to find more healthy and vital interests 
in the great ethical engagements of the day; others take sides 
aggressively, with all the zeal of battle shown by crusaders of 
every sort; others seek to unite the two parties in an irenic 
spirit. The most thoughtful preachers seek to show that there 
is no conflict between science and religion. In Week-day Ser- 
mons in King’s Chapel, 1925, Dr. William P. Merrill, recog- 
nizing the grave danger in failing to preserve our reverence in 
the face of the universe, still claims that Jesus 


“stood for the open mind, for the whole view of life, for the sacredness of 
the common, for the God of daily life. Modern science is the legitimate 
child and heir of his spirit. The magnificent philosophy of evolution 
could have come to light only where Christ had taught the souls of men 
to look everywhere for God and truth. 


Scientific illustrations crowd recent sermons, especially the 
analogy of the radio, with its suggestiveness concerning the 
possibility of communion with the spiritual, and the electronic 
construction of the universe, with its apparent discounting of 
the older materialism. Ministers are not lecturing on scientific 
subjects; but they are apparently reading such books as The 
Outline of Science and are making use of the material that 
they find richly contained there. 

Another dominant note in American preaching that has 
grown steadily during the last quarter-century is the increas- 
ing concern for the social applications of the gospel. The in- 
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troduction of programs of social service into the practical 
work of the church has kept pace with the social accent of the 
pulpit. Perhaps it has been overstressed; certainly it needs 
the corrective of a corresponding emphasis upon individu- 
alism. 

In the Yale Lectures we find two volumes that lay particu- 
lar emphasis on this point, although the whole series during 
the period under survey is charged with social passion. Brown, 
The Social Message of the Modern Pulpit, 1906, attacked the 
problem directly; Coffin, Jn a Day of Social Rebuilding, 1918, 
studied the ministry from the social point of view. The rela- 
tion of the Christian people to industry, political ideals, social 
purity, and international justice has been defined in many 
books which have exerted strong influence upon preachers.’ 

The same tendency is reflected in the increasing teaching 
of social ethics and kindred subjects in the theological schools 
and the colleges.* In the pulpit there has been a corresponding 
development. The preachers have taken their stand, perhaps 
not always wisely in respect to their accurate knowledge of all 
the conditions obtaining in this bewildering field, but certainly 
zealously and with a desire for fair play, in the defense of the 
full application of the principles of Jesus in the entire range 
of human life. They have furnished the material on which 
Bishop Charles D. Williams, himself a conspicuous example 
of the same temper, founded his Yale Lectures (The Prophetic 
Ministry for Today, 1921). At this point the historical study 
of the Bible has furnished the pulpit with fresh material which 

5 The Christian Ministry and the Social Order, 1909, consisted of lectures given 
at Yale Divinity School. Ward, The Gospel for a Working World, 1918, and The 
New Social Order, 1919; Johnson, The New Spirit in Industry, 1919; Davis, Preach- 
ing the Social Gospel, 1922, are a few out of many titles. 


* Conspicuous examples are Graham Taylor and Charles R. Henderson in Chi- 
cago and Francis G. Peabody at Harvard. The former was especially a pioneer in 
the introduction of what was known as Christian sociology into a theological semi- 
nary and the founder of Chicago Commons as a practical experiment with the ideals 
which he defined in his lecture-room. The work of Edward A. Steiner in Grinnell 
College is noteworthy. 





/ 
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has been repeated to communities with the flaming spirit of 
the prophets themselves. , 

It has been a serious and somewhat hazardous enterprise 
thus to treat religion as an inclusive interest and energy, em- 
bracing the total personality and the whole of life. It has 
grown out of the conviction that personality is not to be un- 
derstood by any interpretation of it as built in water-tight 
compartments. There have been and still are inspiring teach- 
ers in this field, whose influence upon the pulpit is command- 
ing.’ The fact of social solidarity has won the assent and kin- 
dled the imagination of the preachers and they have flung 
their message into the American communities with eager 
passion. 

Inevitably there has been criticism of the effort of the pul- 
pit to give this wider application to the teachings of Jesus. 
Demands have come from many sources that the preacher 
should ‘‘stick to his last” and confine himself to the ‘‘simple 
gospel.” There have doubtless been hasty and unwise inter- 
pretations of the work of preaching in this field. A study of 
the methods of Jesus as well as his words reveals the fact that 
he surely laid major emphasis upon the individual, trusting 
that those who accepted his way of living would change their 
environment after they had themselves been changed through 
inner renewal by the energy of his motives. It has been said 
repeatedly that the pig makes his sty, and that, so long as he 
is what he is, it is merely a tragic failure to “put the pig in the 
parlor” and expect to keep the parlor clean. On the other 
hand, the challenge of social workers has been accepted by the 
preachers, who have seen the futility of sending “converts” 
back into the same old surroundings, trusting wholly in re- 


* Probably the influence of Walter Rauschenbusch has been the most conspicu- 
ous. He was teacher, preacher, and writer. The impression of his books has been 
profound. Christianity and the Social Crisis, 1907, Christianizing the Social Order, 
1912, Prayers of the Social Awakening, The Social Principles of Jesus, 1916, and 
A Theology for the Social Gospel, 1917, perhaps bit into the minds and hearts of the 
preachers as no other single writer did. Johnson and Holt (Christian Ideals in In- 
dustry, 1924) represent the continued teaching in the same field. 
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newed personality to create new environment. The conclu- 
sions of social workers have become also the working theories 
of preachers in this respect. These are put concisely by 
Graham Taylor as follows: 

You cannot have a saved life survive always in unsaved surround- 
ings. You cannot have a saved soul in a lost body. You cannot be half 
saved, inside and not outside. You must save a larger and larger part of 
the world’s and man’s human relationships, and make his surroundings at 
least compatible with the ideals of life which you are holding out to him, 
if he is ever to realize those ideals. The undoing of “evangelized” souls 
by unevangelized surroundings and relationships is the tragedy of mod- 
ern religious experience.® 


This conception of the relation of environment to the proc- 
ess of individual salvation has become one of the underlying 
convictions of the modern pulpit in America and has given a 
new content and vigor to the idea of ‘“‘the simple gospel.” 

The quarter-century under review has witnessed the 
steady development of the habit of preaching to children. 
There has been a growing output of printed sermons of this 
character. In one of the most suggestive and interesting of 
these, The Children’s Bread, 1916, Rev. J. Edgar Park reports 
the changes in the homiletical habits of a certain minister, 
who in process of time became a grandfather. ‘When his sec- 
ond grandchild was born he began to preach to children and 
for the first time the parents began to understand his ser- 
mons.” That ministers have generally improved in technique 
and do not indulge in baby talk in their children’s sermons ap- 
pears clearly in the most recent of these published collections. 
The minister today needs to master the method of handling 
not only the short sermon appropriate for vesper and chapel 
services but also the difficult address to the congregation of 
children. 

Still more characteristic of this period of development is 
the appearance and popularity of the sermon on a book or a 
piece of literature. This has resulted not only in the definition 


® Religion in Social Action, 1913, p. 28. 
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of a particular sermon type but has also called into being a 
large amount of literature on the religious values and use of 
the literature of power. The preacher best known for his use 
of the “book sermon” is Rev. William L. Stidger. The best 
example of his method may be seen in There are Sermons in 
Books and Finding God in Books, 1925. He names these dis- 
courses “Dramatic Book Sermons” and ‘Drama Sermons.” 
By means of these, the preacher affirms, “he makes his own 
preaching ministry live and glow with real human beings who 
walk up and down his pulpit platform, in dialogue and dra- 
matic scene, teaching their lesson and giving their spiritual 
impetus.’” 

One more particular type of preaching calls for brief ref- 
erence. Interest in biographies and character study has been 
increasing during the past few years. The interpretation of 
personality problems through the analysis of the outstanding 
men and women of history, and especially those who move 
through the Bible narratives, has assumed new value. The 
way-making work of Professor Ambrose W. Vernon in this 
field will undoubtedly be increasingly apparent in the preach- 
ing of the years to come. The skill and power with which 
Alexander Whyte, of Edinburgh, preached on great charac- 
ters have been both the inspiration and the despair of many 
followers afar off. One of the most fertile contributions to the 
printed sermons in this field comes from the pulpit of Rev. 
Clovis G. Chappell.’® The task of interpreting the Bible char- 
acters in fresh and illuminating style is far more difficult than 


® The demand for material to be used in this developing practice has called a 
considerable literature into being, of which the following titles are important: Da- 
vies, Spiritual Voices in Modern Literature, 1919; Mosher, The Promise of the 
Christ-Age in Recent Literature, 1912; Crow, Christ in the Poetry of Today, 1918; 
Hoyt, The Spiritual Message of Modern English Poetry, 1924; Bailey, Religious 
Thought in the Greater American Poets, 1922. Two rich and well-selected antholo- 
gies of recent date are: Hill, The World’s Great Religious Poetry, 1924, and Merri- 
field, Modern Religious Verse and Prose, 1925. 

Four titles are: Sermons on Old Testament Characters, 1925; Sermons on 
Biblical Characters, 1922; More Sermons on Biblical Characters, 1923; Sermons on 
New Testament Characters, 1924. 
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it might appear at first glance. It is being done generally with 
good taste and clarifying effectiveness. 

The most significant influence exerted upon preaching 
during the quarter-century arose out of the fearful struggle of 
the Great War. The exact force of this upon the American 
pulpit we probably cannot correctly evaluate as yet. We do 
not see clearly what tendencies may issue from it. The Yale 
Lectures recognized the significance of the conflict and Dr. 
John Kelman gave in 1919 his series on The War and Preach- 
ing.’ The lectures grew out of practical experience and they 
outline certain trends which are still going on. 

The first result of the Great War, which appears in the 
pulpit of 1925, is a reaffirmation by Christian preachers of the 
duty to work for the outliving of war by the gradual popular 
conquest of the principles of love, good will, and peace, which 
are central in the Christian gospel. The attitudes of preachers 
today vary in all degrees from non-resistant pacifism to the 
defense of war as an ultimate resource whose final abolition is 
to be expected as mankind finally lets the ape and tiger die 
within him. No other group of public leaders except the offi- 
cial champions of organized peace societies is taking such high 
ground on this subject as the preachers. The continued influ- 
ence of their work will count mightily for the creation of such 
popular ideals and standards as will finally enable the race to 
outlive the curse of war, not by means of legislation against it 
or by disarmament, but by the creation of humane and fra- 
ternal attitudes in the presence of which fratricidal war will be 
forever impossible. The study of announced sermon subjects 
reveals widespread discussion of the matter, increasing rather 
than diminishing. 

The subject of world-peace, however, is being presented 
on the background of a still broader platform of international 


™ While all books which bear either the name or the mark of the Great War are 
now “dead” from the point of publisher’s sales, certain volumes of the war time are 
still worth recalling: Tiplady, The Cross at the Front, 1917, and The Soul of the 
Soldier, 1918; Hankey, A Student in Arms (two series), 1917; Davis, The Gospel in 
the Light of the Great War, 1919. 
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and inter-racial unity and good will. The ideal is ahead of the 
current practice, even by those who accept the principle as a 
true basis of living. The rebuke of race hatred; the affirma- 
tion of the oneness of humanity; the insistence upon the inclu- 
siveness of the Christian standard of human unity in Christ— 
these have become within the past ten years themes of preach- 
ing to a degree never known before. The Protestant pulpit in 
America has taken this matter in earnest and is occupying 
high ground on the subject in spite of the disheartening ob- 
stacles which confront practical efforts to work it out. Patri- 
otism is receiving a new and wider interpretation in the pul- 
pit, often full in the face of the slogans and editorials of the 
daily press. 

It is apparent that one cause, at least, for this attitude by 
the pulpit is the way in which, under the leadership chiefly 
of the same preachers, various denominational bodies have 
adopted ‘Social Creeds.” These have stated fearlessly the 
sense of what it would mean in education, industry, politics, 
society, and international relations to apply the principles of 
Jesus in the whole range of human life. That these creeds and 
resolutions remain mere rhetoric and idealistic dreaming is 
true in certain cases; but they possess teeth and dynamite in 
themselves, and many preachers are discovering this fact. 
Conscious that these declarations furnish them with depend- 
able backing, the preachers are speaking out right boldly in 
God’s name. 

Another influence that has been operating to bring about 
this result is the modern discovery of the mission and message 
of the Old Testament prophet. With new clearness and force 
it is seen that these great characters were not wizards fore- 
telling events like soothsayers; they were patriots and states- 
men, rebuking the sins of their times and defining policies that 
were surely the will of God. The Hebrew prophet has re-en- 
tered the Christian pulpit, not with a grotesque foretelling of 
dates and dispensations, but with a veritable word from God 
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to a generation bewildered from carnage and drenched in 
blood and tears. The pulpit has been elevated and ransomed 
by this discovery and now speaks to its generation with a 
word of prophecy made more sure. 

No study of the quarter-century closing with 1925 would 
be complete that failed to reckon with one of the most signifi- 
cant discoveries in history, the radio. Just what its influence 
upon preaching may become we cannot now determine. That 
it has given the preacher an opportunity and the pulpit an 
expansion never dreamed of before admits of no doubt. 
Looked at from the standpoint of the preacher himself, the 
privilege accruing to those who use the radio is astonishing. 
Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, of Brooklyn, numbers his invisible 
audience undoubtedly by scores of thousands every Sunday 
afternoon. The opportunity for popular preaching thus af- 
forded makes the audiences of some of the famous outdoor 
preachers of the Middle Ages seem small, and even White- 
field’s crowds dwindle in comparison. The preachers of the 
fundamentalist type have seized upon the opportunity with 
excellent strategy. Voliva at Zion City and Mrs. Macpherson 
at Los Angeles have capitalized this new discovery with 
amazing success. The influence upon the size of visible con- 
gregations is not yet determined. Those who foresee the 
speedy coming of the time when worship will be comfortably 
enjoyed at home by listeners-in, who will remorselessly tune 
out the dull preachers and the imperfect music and tune in on 
the interesting preachers and the fine choirs, do not reckon 
with the power of the visible speaker, the worshiping congre- 
gation, and the demand for fellowship in worship. Probably 
the gains have been more than the losses up to the present 
time in respect to the visible congregation. What the future 
has in store, however, cannot be foretold. It is undoubtedly 
safe to say that the radio will not dethrone preaching but will, 
in the end, give the true preacher still greater power over a 
wider audience. 
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It may seem presumptuous for one who has had no experi- 
ence in teaching the Bible to undergraduates to discuss in this 
presence the task of the undergraduate teacher. It will be un- 
derstood at the outset that this address will not concern itself 
with pedagogical method as such, but will restrict attention to 
the subject matter of instruction. And in this respect there has 
always been a very close relation between the graduate school 
and the college. The latest results of the scientific study of the 
Bible in the former type of institution will always be a matter 
of as much concern to the undergraduate biblical instructor as 
are the latest researches in chemistry, history, mathematics, 
or any other topic in the curriculum to collegiate teachers of 
these respective subjects. 

A more accurately definitive title for my remarks would be 
“The New Trend in Biblical Research” as it bears upon the 
task of the teacher of Bible in colleges. And since my own spe- 
cialty is the history of early Christianity, naturally I shall 
draw my illustrative material chiefly from the New Testa- 
ment. What I have to say relates particularly to more recent 
developments in the study of Christianity’s origins, and the 
new aid thus furnished for an understanding of the rise and 
significance of the New Testament books. During the last 
decade research in this field has taken a distinctly new trend, 


1 An address delivered at the Seventh Annual Meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Biblical Instructors (Mid-West Section), Chicago, Illinois, June 29, 1925. 
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which perhaps is quite as significant for the college teacher as 
for the teacher of graduates. 


I 


When the establishment of Bible chairs in colleges first be- 
came general, a generation or more ago, a varying terminology 
was in use for describing the function of this new department. 
Biblical literature was a term not infrequently employed, and 
one sometimes spoke of biblical history. Attention was direct- 
ed to the Bible as a body of literature and to the history of the 
biblical people. In this respect the collegiate teacher was car- 
rying over into his work the trend that in those days domi- 
nated biblical teaching in the graduate theological seminary. 

During the last quarter of the nineteenth century and the 
first decade of the twentieth, biblical research was liveliest in 
the field of literary criticism. Those were the years when 
scholars were agitating problems of date, authorship, prove- 
nance, and structure of the various biblical books. In the New 
Testament they were discussing which of the alleged Pauline 
letters might properly be assigned to the Apostle, and which 
should be credited to some unknown author of later date. The 
literary relations of the first three gospels to one another were 
being established through a careful comparison of their re- 
spective texts, which resulted in a standardized solution of 
the so-called synoptic problem. When these topics, which 
now constitute the characteristic captions in every modern 
New Testament introduction, had been solved, one might 
proceed to reconstruct the history of early Christianity. 

A study of Christian history divided itself into certain 
well-distinguished areas. One very popular pursuit was the 
effort to delineate the life and teachings of Jesus on the basis 
of critical scrutiny of the gospels. Still another specially dis- 
tinguished item in the curriculum was the life and teaching of 
Paul. Perhaps less popular, but yet very definite as a subject 
for study, was the history of the apostolic age. Thus litera- 
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ture and history were the two focal points about which the 
teaching of the Bible revolved. In this respect the collegiate 
teacher was simply carrying over into his field of activity the 
interests and subjects that had previously gained currency in 
the graduate school. 

Unquestionably we ought also to add that the teachers of 
the past generation were not without a very keen interest in 
the religion of the biblical people. Probably it ought to be said 
that the main purpose actuating those who taught Bible in 
colleges was a desire to acquaint students with the Christian 
religion itself, in order that they might become loyal repre- 
sentatives of Christianity in a modern age. And here again 
the method and emphasis of graduate instruction passed over 
to the college. The theological seminaries were insisting that 
the proper way to become acquainted with the Christian re- 
ligion in the early stages of its history was to study, on the 
basis of critical historical investigation, the content of the 
New Testament books. This procedure within Protestant 
circles meant chiefly the recovery of the outstanding doctrinal 
opinions and the specific ethical precepts of the New Testa- 
ment. Thus the Christian book was esteemed as the unique 
source of the Christian religion. 


II 


During more recent years, biblical research has been 
gradually moving into a new area of interest. The older liter- 
ary and historical lines of study have not been discarded; they 
have become the base from which new inquiries have pushed 
forward into other fields. Or, to change the imagery, scholars 
have been coming to appreciate the inadequacy of these pre- 
vious types of study for furnishing a full understanding of the 
Bible. 

In general, the new trend has been characterized by less 
exclusive scrutiny of the New Testament writings and more 
extensive interest in the early Christian movement itself. 
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Formerly, to be sure, the movement was not entirely ignored, 
but usually the attention it received was quite secondary to 
scholars’ interest in the book. Today it is more generally rec- 
ognized that the movement itself was primary and that the 
book was in reality only one of its products, and perhaps by no 
means its most conspicuous product, in the eyes of the early 
Christians themselves. Nor is this religious movement nowa- 
days conceived of so pre-eminently in terms of a body of re- 
ligious beliefs and norms. That its adherents held distinctive 
beliefs is self-evident, but these were an outcome of the move- 
ment’s life, and sometimes quite incidental to its history. 
Similarly, its institutions, whether in the sphere of organiza- 
tion, ritual, or ethics, were produced by the Christian society. 
The more comprehensive way in which to visualize the early 
Christian movement is to think of it in terms of groups of 
actual people formed into their own societies and living them- 
selves in vital contact with a very real social environment. 
For acquaintance with the Christian societies one no 
longer studies merely the New Testament books. Valuable as 
they are, they constitute by no means the only source of in- 
formation for the modern teacher of Bible whose purpose is 
to acquaint his students with early Christianity in its most 
comprehensive and vital aspects. He knows, for example, that 
an acquaintance with Palestinian Judaism is absolutely indis- 
pensable for an understanding of Jesus as the representative 
of a new religious interest among his contemporaries. Not 
that the Jewish books furnish any statistical information 
about Jesus’ own career, but from a study of Judaism one 
learns more clearly than from any New Testament document 
the characteristic religious attitudes and yearnings of Jesus’ 
own contemporaries, and thus one discovers the real areas in 
which Jesus’ own-most vital religious experiences were at- 
tained. Not simply to understand what Jesus said and did, as 
specific items of instruction for future generations, but to ap- 
preciate Jesus’ own way of living in the presence of his own 
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immediate problems, as those problems were given form by 
his own social environment, now becomes the ambition of the 
biblical student. 

It is a still more novel phase of New Testament study that 
would similarly stress the social environment of the Christians 
during the half-century and more after Jesus’ death. This is 
the period when the New Testament books themeslves came 
into existence, and for their interpretation the modern reader 
needs just as realistic a visualization of the social experiences 
of their authors and original readers as is needed for an under- 
standing of Jesus’ own life and work. But acquaintance with 
the Palestinian environment of Jesus will not suffice for an un- 
derstanding of the New Testament literature, even for inter- 
pretation of the gospels. To appreciate this fact it is only nec- 
essary to remark that these writings were not of Palestinian 
origin, but were documents produced in the latter part of the 
first century, after the Christian movement had become dis- 
tinctly a gentile missionary enterprise. 

The necessity of setting New Testament books into the 
framework of vital Christian experience within a distinctively 
gentile environment should be readily appreciated in the case 
of the Pauline writings. How many topics discussed by him, 
say in his Epistles to the Corinthians, owed their interest and 
importance directly to the gentile heritages, attitudes, and im- 
mediate stimuli connected with the life of a Christian group 
in a Graeco-Roman city! The older type of Pauline study, 
often characterized principally by an interest in his religious 
ideas, falls far short of an adequate appreciation of the total 
range of religious experience shared by him and the members 
of his churches. A social approach to the Pauline letters is the 
point of stress in the newer type of study. 

Perhaps at first sight the significance of the social environ- 
ment is less apparent in the field of gospel study. Certainly 
the problem of approaching this body of literature from the 
point of view of the gentile society out of which it came offers 
many difficulties, especially since we are so inadequately in- 
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formed about the place and circumstances of its composition. 
We can be guided only by the character of its contents. In this 
there is doubtless a much larger measure of guidance than has 
yet been utilized by students of these books. Considered in the 
light of social relationships the gospels have a twofold char- 
acter. In the first place they are products of the on-going 
Christian society of the last third of the first century. They 
were composed by authors sensitive to the demands of their 
own immediate environment, and writing to advance the 
cause which they in their respective ways represented. But in 
the second place, they employed sources that had already been 
shaped by the earlier history of Christianity’s growth. From 
the time of Jesus’ death, “eye-witnesses and ministers of the 
word,” as they are called in the preface to Luke, had for sev- 
eral years been contributing to the rise of a Christian tradi- 
tion, a considerable portion of which is preserved for us in our 
gospels. 

Thus these books are not merely statistical records, more or 
less accurate, of the life and teaching of Jesus; they are also, 
and perhaps in even larger measure, expressions of the energy 
and convictions of the Christian people to whom they owed 
their origin. We may hesitate to affirm positively the specific 
name of any one of their respective authors, but this hesitancy 
ought not to blind us to the certain fact that these individuals 
were vigorous persons, living a strenuous life in a crucial pe- 
riod of Christianity’s history. Their attitudes and loyalties, 
their aspirations and their effectiveness, will all be capable of 
appreciation in adequate form only when we think of them 
and their contemporaries as sensitive and active members of 
a Christian society within a gentile setting. And to realize this 
ideal it is necessary for the modern teacher of the New Testa- 
ment to acquaint himself with the gentile world contemporary 
with the rise of the Christian movement. Just as he must make 
himself familiar with contemporary Palestinian Judaism in 
order to understand Jesus, so must he orient himself thorough- 
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ly in the gentile environment of the gospel writers if he is to be 
a worthy interpreter of their books. 

If this modern biblical research is to find expression in our 
teaching it will mean an environmental approach to both bib- 
lical literature and biblical history. Our first duty will be to 
inform ourselves and our students, perhaps from sources quite 
apart from the Bible, about the type of society in which the 
Christian religion arose. Proceeding farther, with emphasis 
on the process of religious living by members of the Christian 
groups in immediate contact with their fellows, we shall use 
the Christian records, not merely for their own sake, but for 
the purpose of obtaining a more comprehensive and apprecia- 
tive knowledge of the religion out of which they came. The 
experiences of the Christian people, their problems, hopes, 
and fears, their attitudes and activities, their life-processes as 
individuals and groups, their devices for securing safety, self- 
perpetuation, and solidarity—in short, the whole range of 
their religious living, will constitute the proper subject matter 
of study and instruction. 


Il 


If one were to follow up the foregoing suggestions, might 
the procedure not seriously impair, or indeed completely per- 
vert, the legitimate purposes of Bible instruction in our col- 
leges? It is sometimes said that as a “biblical” instructor one’s 
chief concern is with the book. Perhaps we moderns are so 
accustomed to think of the Bible in general, and of the New 
Testament in particular, as the unique source of our own re- 
ligion that we would find ourselves embarrassed were we to 
picture it in the first place as merely one of the products, per- 
haps in the case of some of its parts only a by-product, of the 
total Christian movement in the period when the New Testa- 
ment arose. The new trend of study undoubtedly does result 
in diverting the center of attention from the literature to early 
Christianity in the large. But is there not in reality a great 
gain in this shift of emphasis? 
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Assuredly there are conspicuous advantages in the new 
procedure. In view of the large part played in our modern 
education by social interests, biblical instructors who adopt 
the social point of view and method in the study of the Bible 
would seem to have an increasing opportunity of populariz- 
ing their subject. In this way they may make a wider appeal 
and create a livelier interest in their courses. One could hard- 
ly expect to arouse any very widespread interest among col- 
lege students in the subjects usually discussed in the standard 
introduction to the New Testament. The details of the synop- 
tic problem might appeal to a student who had a bent for 
mathematics, and one who had a leaning toward geography 
might possibly grow enthusiastic over the discussion of the 
relative merits of the North and the South Galatians theories. 
But the older method of giving biblical instruction in the col- 
leges with emphasis on the literary structure of books, the 
dates of composition, the problems of authorship, and similar 
issues has been far more successful during the last generation 
than anybody might reasonably have expected it to be. 

This very success is a glowing testimony to the vital per- 
sonality of our biblical teachers. If they would proceed to 
make the representatives of early Christianity as truly living 
people in that primitive social environment as our modern 
teachers are in their own day, we may reasonably believe that 
enthusiasm for biblical study would be greatly augmented. 
The early days of Christianity were really wonderful times in 
religion for the display of initiative and loyalty on the part 
of aspiring individuals and struggling groups. A student may 
today have much difficulty in convincing himself that a par- 
ticular opinion of Paul is worthy of imitation, or that it is still 
necessary to follow every injunction which the apostle deliv- 
ered to his first readers. But if the world in which Paul lived 
has been adequately visualized by the instructor and the pu- 
pil, one will still find a great deal of inspiration in accompany- 
ing this pioneer missionary over the course of his travels and 
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labors. The religion Paul lived, rather than the theology he 
expounded or the rules he prescribed, is still the matter of 
chief value. 

Shall we not, in fact, render a better service to the religion 
of the present generation by transforming our biblical instruc- 
tion in accordance with the method suggested above? Our 
educators are telling us that the primary aim of a college is not 
to produce simply a new generation of imitators, but to in- 
spire initiative, competency, and aggressiveness within the 
student himself. The instructor in mathematics desires not 
only to train a student who can memorize a proposition in Eu- 
clid, but to produce a mental competency that can solve an 
original geometrical problem. And so over the whole range of 
our college education we aim to discipline and fortify the 
spirit rather than to enforce the letter. 

Now is it not true that in our biblical instruction we have 
been too much disposed to adhere to the letter and not suffi- 
ciently venturesome in cultivating the initiative of the spirit? 
We have been telling students that they ought to think and to 
act in accordance with patterns laid down by Jesus or by Paul. 
When our biblical instruction consisted chiefly in teaching the 
book, this result was perhaps inevitable; but if it is trans- 
formed into a teaching of the early Christian religion we shall 
not be content with impressing upon a student merely the de- 
sirability of emulating the worthy examples of the past. 
Rather, we shall endeavor, by presenting early Christianity 
as an on-going vital concern of people working out their reli- 
gious problems in contact with a very real social environment, 
to inspire in the present generation a similar initiative and 
competency. We shall try to make our youth see that their 
primary religious task is not to repeat in parrot-like fashion 
norms that have been laid down in the past, but to become 
themselves a group of devout people, living creatively and 
sponsoring such new religious attitudes and loyalties as may 
be demanded by the conditions of a new day. 
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This article undertakes an impartial survey of the three great religions now 
active in India. Hinduism, with all the advantages of a long cultural history, but 
with the disadvantages of castes and popular superstitions, is being stimulated to a 
renaissance; Mohammedanism, once the religion of Indian rulers, is now stagnant, 
though its monotheism and its democratic organization present possibilities of a 
genuine contribution; Christianity, with its message of education and philanthropy, 
has been a notable factor in elevating life. Its moral ideals, however, are capable of 
being adopted or imitated by other religions. 


India is emphatically the home of religions and the most 
interesting thing about her is her present religious situation. 
She presents the spectacle of a grim conflict of three dominant 
creeds, viz.: Hinduism which is passing through a period of 
renaissance, Mohammedanism which is in a state of stagna- 
tion, and Christianity which is in a state of stupor. The minor 
creeds emanating from Hinduism are characterized by a ten- 
dency toward reabsorption into the original mother-creed. 
To understand the nature of this momentous combat, we must 
first of all understand the combatants. Of these, Hinduism is 
numerically the strongest, historically the oldest, intellectual- 
ly the most interesting, and polemically at once the strongest 
and the weakest—strongest for defense and weakest for of- 
fense. It is a complex phenomenon, being a unique compound 
of metaphysics, mythology, ethics, sociology, and law at once. 
It is both old and new, deep and shallow, ‘‘a mighty mixture 
of the great and the base.” Unlike other religions of the world, 
it is not a systematized, inflexible, and rigid creed. It does not 
profess to be revealed from God, although an element of reve- 
lation is there. It is a good deal more. It is a beautiful code of 
ethics, behind which there is a remarkable type of sociology. 

It has its metaphysical basis in what might almost be 
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called transcendentalism, and not in pantheism as many West- 
ern thinkers suppose. It sees divinity manifested anywhere 
and everywhere in the visible universe, but it does not identify 
the universe with the divinity of which the universe is but 
only a partial manifestation. The Supreme Being is infinite, 
beyond the power of thought and expression, beyond the 
power of inference and reason. This view underlies Hinduism 
in all the multiplicity of its branches. On deeper analysis this 
is found to be the philosophical basis of Vaishnavism, Shaiv- 
ism, Saktaism, and the rest. 

The ethical basis of Hinduism is strong. Throughout the 
whole course of its history, in the midst of all changes, it has 
maintained fairly uniformly the same code of ethics. The 
standard is not altruism or egoism, but perfectionism in the 
Hindu sense of the word. According to this standard, man 
is to subordinate all he has to his supreme spiritual interest. 
He is to think more of the life to come than of the life that is. 
He is to sacrifice his temporal interests at the altar of the 
Eternal. He is to perfect himself first, then in and through 
himself to perfect his society and the rest of mankind. He 
must not, however, neglect the flesh or idolize the spirit, but 
must take account of the fact that he is a combination of flesh 
and spirit, body and soul. The natural and the supernatural 
must claim his attention equally. 

Society, which is not elsewhere officially related to reli- 
gion, constitutes an integral part of Hinduism, being the prod- 
uct of a divine command, and not of contract or convention. 
Throughout the whole of India the Hindu obeys the custom of 
society and its regulations and by-laws without at all stopping 
to question their origin or examine their rational basis and ti- 
tle to his respect. Society is mysterious, inscrutable, and di- 
vine. 

Law, which is with others a concern of legislatures, with 
the Hindu is the concern of religion. The laws are sacred and 
must be obeyed at the peril of one’s soul—laws governing 
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marriage, inheritance, testament, division of property, and the 
like. 

This is the dominant creed of India professed by three- 
fourths of its population. It has commonly but wrongly been 
thought to be a stagnant, non-proselytizing, and non-mission- 
ary religion. A glance at the history of its growth and devel- 
opment will convince anybody of the falsity of this supposi- 
tion. 

From the Vedic period down to the Mohammedan con- 
quest, it has conquered, assimilated, and absorbed a large 
number of religions and cults, from philosophic Buddhism to 
types of vulgar Fetishism, Vasudevism, Ajivikism, Pasupa- 
tism, and many other “‘isms.”” We must regard this peculiarly 
Hindu process of conversion as a kind of proselytism—a proc- 
ess which has been confined purely within the borders of In- 
dia. But Hinduism has also proselytized in the more familiar 
sense of the word. Sir Alfred Lyall points out that within the 
last two decades of the nineteenth century Hinduism made 
more converts than all other converting religions of India 
put together. These converts were, of course, the old animists 
of India. Hinduism does not aim at converting people of other 
religions of foreign origin, such as Mohammedanism or Chris- 
tianity. It has, however, much indirect influence upon them 
all. It has infused the spirit of caste into both Mohammedan- 
ism and Christianity. It has given to Christianity in India, on 
the admission of Christian missionaries themselves, a Vedan- 
tic tinge. 

Polytheistic idolatry, supported by a powerfully organized 
hierarchy and a splendid system of rituals, is the most noted 
feature of Hinduism. It has its element of fundamental soli- 
darity and unity in the midst of all its diversities. These are a 
common cultural unity—a common recognition of the author- 
ity of the Vedas, a common code of ethics, a common code of 
law, and a common transcendentalism. These have held the 
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fabric of Hinduism together through ages. These have pro- 
tected it against all powerful assaults. 

The present-day followers of Hinduism may be broadly 
classified under three heads: (1) the philosophic Hindus; 
(2) the refined polytheistic Hindus; (3) the grossly polythe- 
istic Hindus. 

The first section consists of the very highest and the 
keenest philosophical intellects of the land—the professors of 
the monistic and the dualistic systems of philosophy. The 
second section includes a very large number, practically the 
whole of the cultured population. Even many who belong the- 
oretically to the first section, judged by practice belong to the 
second class. They worship idols, and perform ceremonies, 
but, theoretically, at least, profess to see a symbolical mean- 
ing behind all idols, ceremonials, and rituals. The third class, 
the target of Christian and Mohammedan preachers, are 
frankly pagans, worshiping idols in the grossest sense of the 
word and believing them to be omnipotent divinities. This 
division is not hard and fast, inasmuch as with advance of 
personal culture the members of a lower division easily pass 
to the higher and these to the next and so forth. 

The most notable characteristic of Hinduism is its con- 
servatism. Next to conservatism is its elasticity or power of 
adaptation. It has adapted itself to many strange situations 
in the past, and it is adapting itself today to the environments 
created by the modern spirit, the discoveries and inventions of 
science, the free and mercilessly bold inquiries of man. It is 
a religion capable of harmony with modern thought, and sym- 
pathy with democracy, nationalism, and cosmopolitanism, 
notwithstanding its caste and idolatry. Provided a man fol- 
lows the round of rituals, ceremonies, and a number of social 
functions laid down by the scriptures and traditions, he is a 
Hindu, no matter whether he is an atheist, a free thinker, an 
agnostic, or a skeptic—no matter whether he believes in one 
God or many gods or no God at all. Formerly enthusiastic 
youths going outside India for the purpose of study or travel 
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had to lose caste and necessarily to seek shelter within the 
Christian church or become a member of some reforming so- 
ciety such as the Arya-Samaj or the Brahma-Samaj. This is 
no longer the case, thanks to the elasticity of Hinduism. 
Hinduism is passing through a period of remarkable tran- 
sition, a renaissance which, in many respects, may be com- 
pared to the renaissance of Europe. This is due in large meas- 
ure to the labor of the Orientalists, both Indian and Euro- 
pean, who have brought to light the unknown mines of India’s 
ancient wisdom and have shown these to be possessed of all 
the essentials of religion, philosophy, and theology. The spirit 
of nationalism and pseudo-patriotism which are abroad have 
much to do with the intensity of this spirit of research and the 
feeling of self-satisfaction which tend to transform this re- 
naissance almost into a revolution. The result is that the mod- 
ern Hindu who has the benefit of culture and the advantages 
of study and research would no longer be a convert to any 
other religion, his own being more than enough. What is more, 
in conscious or unconscious imitation of Christianity, he is 
seized with a desire to propagate his creed to others, not by 
actual conversion brought about by an organized missionary 
effort, but by the dissemination of his culture, his philosophy, 
and his religion by means of pamphlets, speeches, debates, 
and discussions. This is manifest from the effort of the Vive- 
kananda and Ramkrishna societies—an effort which was an- 
ticipated in the middle of the nineteenth century by the found- 
er of the Arya-Samaj, Swami Dayananda Saraswati, the Mar- 
tin Luther of India, whose reformed religion might be called 
the “protestantism” of Hinduism. He held that the Vedas 
contain the quintessence of wisdom and an anticipation of all 
modern discoveries and inventions, and that they embody a 
program which the practical West is realizing today. As Ane- 
saki points out, “To the ancient East belonged the faculty of 
seeing. To the modern West belongs the faculty of doing. 
- The program comes from the East, the realization from the 
West.” And so the Western nations of the modern world are 
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unconscious followers of Vedic Hinduism. This is an extrava- 
gant assertion, but every Hindu of the renaissance is at least 
potentially more or less a follower of Dayananda in this re- 
spect. If, however, we turn from visionary ideals to the actual 
facts, we find that practically the Hinduism of today, in spite 
of its culture, refinement, and liberalism which expresses itself 
in talk more than in work, is caste-ridden, priest-ridden, and 
full of a very large number of discontents within its own camp. 
Unless it reforms itself thoroughly it is bound to suffer greatly. 

Mohammedanism is the second great religion of India. It 
is professed by more than one-fifth of its population. In some 
provinces the number of its adherents is equal to the Hindus, 
and in one province they exceed the Hindus two to one. This 
most simple, most rigid, and most democratic of all great reli- 
gions came with the conquerors from abroad toward the end 
of the twelfth century and has remained to conquer and to 
convert. It has been the religion of India’s rulers for about six 
hundred years, and unlike in other countries, it has not been 
spread here by the force of the sword alone. Persuasion, using 
social, economic, and political motives—such as the exemp- 
tion from the poll-tax, the desire of ranking equal with the 
race of rulers, the surety of political promotion, the relief 
from the intolerable tyranny of the Hindu priesthood carried 
thousands into the fold of Mohammedanism. The religion 
went on gaining converts until the process was arrested by the 
establishment of British rule. The most powerful motives to 
support Mohammedanism are now gone. Still we find a large 
number of converts to Mohammedanism every year, for per- 
sonal and social reasons. Very few people are converted from 
religious motives. Islam in India is now a stagnant creed. It 
had many things to recommend it—the fact of its being the 
religion of the rulers for centuries, its valuable contributions 
to fine arts, its incalculable addition to the world of thought, 
its absence of hierarchy, its elimination of elaborate rituals 
and ceremonies, and its freedom from the spirit of caste. It 
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has had also certain weak elements. It has no philosophical 
foundation. Without this it is impossible to appeal to the soul 
of the people of India, which is critical to the core. It has no 
magnificent theology and splendid ceremonialism calculated 
to appeal to the aesthetic side of man’s mind. It has no new 
message to deliver to the Hindus. Its monotheism is more 
than anticipated by many minor sects of Hinduism, which 
also provide many things which Mohammedanism lacks. 
Compared with its activity elsewhere at present, and its activ- 
ity here in the past, it might be definitely pronounced to be an 
inactive religion. 

Christianity is the third great religion of India. It is what 
Mohammedanism formerly was—the religion of India’s mas- 
ters. It came to this country for the first time in the second 
century A. D. with St. Thomas, and engaged in a good deal of 
missionary activity in the Deccan; but the Thomists never 
made themselves felt throughout the whole country. For cen- 
turies they have remained confined within the Deccan. The 
second invasion of Christianity—in the cultural sense—took 
place toward the end of the fifteenth century with the discov- 
ery of India by Portuguese navigators. It has since gone on 
making converts, excepting in a few negligible cases, by force 
of persuasion alone. It is the most proselytizing religion in 
the world—a religion which has the greatest missionary or- 
ganization. 

Toward the latter half of the eighteenth and the earlier 
half of the nineteenth centuries Christianity made a supreme 
effort to rescue India from the sin of idolatry—an effort which 
continues to be rigorously prosecuted. 

It is ungracious even in its bitterest opponents to belittle 
the moral, intellectual, and social benefits that Christianity 
has conferred upon the people of this land since it has come. 
It has created many vernacular literatures. It has promoted 
the study of ancient and modern languages. It has been the 
pioneer to bring to the benighted East (in its own sense) the 
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light of Western civilization and culture. It has established 
schools and colleges and advanced the cause of female educa- 
tion. It has fought successfully against many social evils. It 
has promoted the feeling of brotherhood among men and sis- 
terhood among women. It has covered the whole country with 
a network of charitable institutions conferring benefits upon 
untold millions. Its mission has been constructive as well as 
destructive. Its constructive work has already been men- 
tioned. Destructively it has purged Hinduism of its grossness 
by putting the Hindu scholars on their mettle. Consciously 
or unconsciously it has created in their minds the desire to 
search critically into their own religion and philosophy and to 
take stock of their own strength. As a result Hinduism today 
is philosophically more fortified than ever. Thus Christianity 
has evoked a spirit which it finds too formidable for itself. 

What does Christianity in India want to accomplish? Is 
it content with bringing about the intellectual regeneration, 
social amelioration, and moral elevation of the people? No. 
It aims at nothing less than the conversion of all the people of 
India, particularly the Hindu people of India. The Christian 
missionaries in India honestly believe that the polytheistic 
religions in this country are automatically bound to disappear 
with the advancement of civilization and culture, and that the 
way will then be open to the true worship of God. It is ex- 
pected that as soon as the people realize the futility of idolatry, 
they will abandon it and embrace Christianity. This expecta- 
tion, however, will not be realized. Hinduism, as it has been 
shown, is something more than mere idolatry. Moreover, its 
poetry, philosophy, and magnificent rituals have a powerful 
hold upon the conservative Hindus who, except in the lowest 
strata, are never ready to give up the religion of their fathers. 
All other religions in the past have failed to shake this con- 
servatism. 

Christianity is a monotheistic creed with an excellent code 
of morals. The people of India are accepting and will continue 
to accept the morals without the creed. Thus the missionary 
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activities of Christianity in India are not producing adequate 
religious consequences and they may in the long run be almost 
negligible. Christianity has done indirect service to Hinduism 
with its divisions and subdivisions. It has forced the polythe- 
ists to look into the essential truth of their religion and to re- 
fine their polytheism by a process of philosophizing. Not that 
such philosophizing is new. It has always been carried on by 
a minority of advanced thinkers. Christianity, however, has 
caused to be made explicit what had formerly been implicit. 
It has made public what had been private. The conflict be- 
tween Christianity and Hinduism, however, is fundamental. 
It is the conflict between a simple, historical, dogmatic, re- 
vealed religion, and an encyclopedic system of culture, rami- 
fying into metaphysics, ritual, social customs, and other 
phases of life. 

The minor creeds of Hinduism deserve special notice. 
These are typically represented by Jainism and Buddhism of 
ancient origin, and Sikhism and Brahmoism of more recent 
origin. The first two constitute a revolt against Brahmanism. 
They have had their day of triumph. Jainism has no followers 
outside India. Buddhism, numerically the strongest religion 
of the world, has relatively few followers in the land of its 
origin. 

Sikhism is one of those religions which came into being 
during the fifteenth century as a result of compromise between 
Hinduism and Mohammedanism. Under the pressure of cir- 
cumstances it developed a military organization, and identi- 
fied itself with a military caste. It has scored splendid victo- 
ries and great defeats, and it is today the creed of a dominant 
military section in the Punjab. 

Brahmoism, numerically one of the very smallest sects, is 
intellectually very-strong. It started its career toward the 
middle of the nineteenth century as a protest against Hindu 
idolatry and caste. Although it claims to be of purely Hindu 
origin, being based on the teachings of the Upanishads, it is 
regarded as borrowing much of its liberalism and humanism 
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from Christianity. Western philosophy and Christianity to- 
gether with Eastern mysticism and devotion make up Brahm- 
oism. It is the religion of the intellectual few. The best minds 
of Bengal, the most advanced province of India, are more or 
less directly or indirectly under its influence. Next to Chris- 
tianity it has contributed most toward moral and social re- 
forms in Bengal, and at the present day, it counts among its 
followers some of the best men of this province. But as a reli- 
gion its rdle is played out, and in spite of all assertion to the 
contrary, it is anxious to be reabsorbed into Hinduism. 

This short survey will show that the religious situation in 
India is at an acute stage today. Each major religion is bent 
on conquest. Each claims superiority over the rest. Each pro- 
duces its forces and marshals its strength in the field in order 
to fight in its own way; and every man interested in things 
spiritual as well as in things temporal (both these orders of 
things are inseparably bound up in India) is concerned to 
know which is going to be the future religion of India. Is it to 
be Christianity with all the innumerable advantages of cul- 
ture, state patronage, and the glory of being the religion of 
rulers and of the dominant nations of the world? Is it to be 
Hinduism with the innate strength, aesthetic beauty, and 
moral grandeur which, to a certain extent, redeem its practical 
weakness? Is it to be Mohammedanism with its non-ritual- 
istic, non-priestly, and democratic creed? Is it to be a novel, 
cosmopolitan religion based on a synthesis of all the existing 
religions of the world? Or is it to be the religion of science, or 
more properly “a religion of no religion’? It would require 
a prophet to offer any definite reply. Of one thing we are sure. 
The “religion of no religion” can never prevail in India, as it 
can never prevail anywhere else in the world. Science cannot 
supply the place of religion, for it appeals to the intellect of 
man, and the intellect of man is not the whole of him. As a 
French writer observes, “Science equips man, but does not 
guide him. It illumines the world for him to the region of the 
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most distant stars, but it bears night in his heart. It is invin- 
cible, but indifferent, material and unmoral.” 

There should be a common religion in India to meet the 
modern problems. Mohammedanism cannot be such a reli- 
gion since it is eternally fixed and does not move with the 
moving tide of time. Christianity cannot be such a religion, 
unless it be catholic in the full literal sense of the word. Hin- 
duism cannot be such a religion unless it becomes really Hindu 
by ceasing to be narrow and shallow. Whether any of these 
religions is to fulfil the ideal needed at this hour nobody can 
venture to prophesy. 

As it is, all the three have their parts to play. Hinduism 
must become popular, democratic, and true to its ancient tra- 
dition. It must absorb healthy foreign influences, and assimi- 
late them to its great health and strength. When this is done, 
the grounds of its conflict with other religions will no longer 
remain. Christianity has still much to do in the way already 
marked out by its charitable and Christian missions. It has 
the task of showing to the people of India what is meant by 
the Kingdom of Christ on earth. Mohammedanism has still a 
great part to play, not as a fanatical creed bent on making 
converts with its primitive zeal, but as an ancient religion 
bringing the ideals of equality and fraternity in a country 
where aristocratic notions are pitifully prevalent. Its part in 
the future is to be moral, intellectual, and political, but not 
religious. 

The sober minds in India are anxious to end this strife of 
religions, and to see each religion take the best of other reli- 
gions as far as practicable. The future religion of India, if it 
is to have any, will be an eclectic religion combining the best 
elements, not of all the religions of the world, but of the dom- 
inant religions in India. This development will be brought 
about cautiously, quietly, and very thoughtfully. Hindus and 
Mohammedans and Christians may yet join hands in this 
noble task of bringing about a greater Hinduism for India, 
superseding the lesser. 
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Ménégoz has been a very influential leader of French liberal thinking. The 
present article indicates his contribution to the so-called symbolo-fideism of the 
“Paris school” of theology, showing how his views on salvation by faith developed, 
and indicating certain theological implications of his position. 


From our American perspective, French Protestant 
thought is represented by just one great name, that of Au- 
guste Sabatier, who appears in our theological zodiac as a 
lone star of the first magnitude, blazing in an otherwise unil- 
luminated portion of the heavens. From the French point of 
view, Sabatier’s star is not less pre-eminent; but it is sur- 
rounded by a group of lesser luminaries, one of which in fact, 
deserves to be called its twin or satellite. Many of these lesser 
figures—Henri Bois, for example—are worthy of more re- 
spectful attention than we have hitherto given them; but a 
special interest, for us, should attach to the man who was Sa- 
batier’s friend, colleague, and companion-at-arms in many a 
theological fray: Eugéne Ménégoz.’ 

The two men had precisely that diversity of temperament, 
training, and point of view which often becomes the basis of 
the most lasting friendships. Sabatier belonged to the Re- 
formed Church, and moved with ease and grace in those re- 
gions of high speculation where the Reformed theologians, 
from Zwingli and Edwards down to the humblest Scotch dom- 
inie, have always loved occasionally to linger. Ménégoz was a 
Lutheran, born in Alsace,’ where strict confessionalism and 


? Eugéne Ménégoz should not be confused with his nephew, Fernand Ménégoz, 
professor of theology in the Faculty of Protestant Theology at Strasbourg Univer- 
sity, and author of Das Gebetsproblem bei Schleiermacher. 

* Ménégoz was born at Algolsheim, Alsace, on September 25, 1838. For this and 
all other biographical details I am indebted to an address by Dean Allier of the 
Faculté Libre de Théologie Protestante de Paris, made at the opening of the scholas- 
tic year, November 4, 1921, three days after Ménégoz’s death, and published, with 
other addresses and reports, in 1922. 
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orthodoxy went hand in hand with an ardent and child-like de- 
voutness, traceable in part to the influence of Spener and 
Francke; and he always bore the traces of his Lutheran and 
Pietistic upbringing in a tragic sense of sin, a contagious and 
disarming religious fervor, and a characteristic emphasis upon 
the doctrine of justification by faith, based on a genuine expe- 
rience of its inner meaning. To Sabatier, then, the great reli- 
gious problem was the problem of finding help, guidance, and 
companionship in a vast and seemingly hostile universe. To 
Ménégoz, the great religious problem was not metaphysical, 
but moral: the problem of finding forgiveness for sin. Just at 
this point the two friends always differed. When Sabatier’s 
Philosophy of Religion appeared Ménégoz had just one seri- 
ous criticism to offer: Sabatier should have given a larger 
place to the sense of sin in his account of the genesis of reli- 
gion. ‘Man has not only to struggle with Nature, that threat- 
ens to crush him, but also with God himself, who condemns 
the sinner.’”* 

In spite of, and partly because of, these wide and lasting 
differences, Sabatier and Ménégoz became the joint initiators 
of a theological movement known as symbolo-fideism, which 
owes almost as much to Ménégoz as it does to Sabatier. When 
they became colleagues in the Protestant Faculty of Theology 
shortly after its foundation in 1877, they had already in com- 
mon a deep interest in the problem of reconciling the demands 
of the moral and religious consciousness with the equally im- 
perious and rightful demands of the modern scientific con- 
science; and they both soon became enthusiastic devotees of 
biblical criticism and the history of doctrine, for in them they 
saw an expression of the true scientific attitude toward mat- 
ters religious and an indispensable aid in the solution of their 
common problem. Thus, working at the same problem with the 
same tools and the same critical methods, they at length ar- 
rived at a common solution, which might be stated as follows: 


® Publications diverses sur le fidéisme, I, 234. 
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The opposition between science and religious faith is not so 
great as it appears, for religious faith is something deeper than 
religious belief. Religious beliefs are symbolic representations 
of truths too great to be expressed in any one system of thought 
—truths which the moral and religious consciousness, not the 
reason, grasps by an act of faith. Creeds and doctrines pass; 
they must constantly be remodeled in the light of scientific 
criticism; but the living faith that produced them survives 
them. It is the eternal witness to an order of truth transcend- 
ing scientific truth, and the eternal condition of salvation. To 
this position, jointly arrived at, they gave a compound name 
whose origin and meaning were well explained years later by 
Ménégoz: 

For almost twenty years, now, I have been working with M. Sabatier 
in our Faculty, and living in contact with his thought. I have followed 
his development; he has followed mine; we have progressed together. Al- 
though starting from different points of view, we met. My Lutheran edu- 
cation had led me to take my stand upon the material principle of Prot- 
estantism, at the heart of the dogma of justification by faith, and I finally 
arrived at the doctrine of “salvation by faith, independently of beliefs,” 
to which I gave the name of fideism.* On account of his Reformed train- 
ing, my colleague found himself taking the attitude of those who empha- 
size the formal principle of Protestantism. It was questions of authority, 
of method, of principles relating to religious knowledge that preoccupied 
him; and, recognizing the essential difference between the religious sub- 
stance of the Christian faith and its contingent and symbolic form, he 
reached, as his conclusion, what he called critical symbolism. Thus the 
formal principle and the material principle of Protestantism are recon- 
ciled in symbolo-fideism. 

“When Ménégoz adopted the term fidéisme to describe his own position, he was 
not aware that it was already in use, in Catholic circles, to describe the heresy of the 
Abbé Bautain, who maintained that reason is helpless in all questions of ultimate 
metaphysics, and must give way to faith in such questions. The two fideisms resem- 
ble one another in their anti-intellectualism, which in both cases is partly due to the 
influence of Kant. On the Abbé Bautain and his semi-Kantian philosophy, see my 
forthcoming book, The Philosophy of the Abbé Bautain, which is to be published by 
the New York University Press within a few months. On the influence of Kant upon 
Ménégoz, cf. the following phrase of M. Allier’s: «2 moment ou, sous V’influence de 
la critique kantienne, il avait connu une premiére crise dont, d’ailleurs, il était sorti 
vainqueur (op. cit., p. 3). 
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We would not claim too much for Ménégoz. It was, of 
course, Sabatier’s noble eloquence and Sabatier’s philosoph- 
ical genius that attracted the attention of the world to the 
“Paris school.” Ménégoz, the theologian of the school, was 
quite incapable of making that wide appeal which Sabatier 
the philosopher made; Catholics and freethinkers alike were 
deeply moved by the Esquisse d’une philosophie de la religion, 
but Ménégoz’s influence hardly penetrated beyond French 
Protestant circles. Nevertheless, within that restricted area 
his influence was deeply felt. Without him, French Protes- 
tantism might have resisted the implications of the new philos- 
ophy, as England might have resisted Darwinism if it had not 
been for Huxley; for Sabatier shrank from theological contro- 
versy, while Ménégoz reveled in it, and had the happy faculty 
of delivering telling blows without wounding the susceptibili- 
ties of the adversary. The orthodox might rage against him 
and misinterpret him, but they never exhausted his patience; 
with infinite pains he answered each objection a hundred 
times over, if need be, until at length his views, or rather his 
reasonable and kindly attitude, had their effect upon the most 
irreconcilable. If French Protestantism today is totally im- 
mune to the virus of Fundamentalism, it is largely due to 
Ménégoz. 

All of Ménégoz’s most significant theological writings are 
collected in the four volumes of his Publications diverses sur 
le fidéisme et son application a l’enseignement chrétien tradi- 
tionnel.’ Here will be found, not a formal system of theology, 
but something better: the record of the gradual development 
of a single simple theological principle, its clarifying in the 
face of criticism, and its application to all the important doc- 
trines of the church. Here, too, the reader unacquainted with 
the recent history of religious thought in France will find a 


° Paris: Fishbacher, 1900-1921. Certain of Ménégoz’s critical works, like his 
Théologie de l’Epitre aux Hébreux, are not reprinted in full in the Publications; but 
the most significant excerpts are always given. 
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most valuable means of getting in touch with all the important 
tendencies, Catholic and libre-penseur as well as Protestant, 
that emerged in the period between 1879 and 1921; for Méné- 
goz’s running commentary on current topics extends to the 
very year of his death, and in his latest articles he admirably 
reflects the attitude of French Protestants toward the war, 
the peace, the League, and the problems of reconstruction. 
Here, finally, the admirer of Auguste Sabatier will find many 
things that will add to his understanding of Sabatier’s thought; 
for in the earlier Publications the symbolo-fideist principle 
which is implicit in all Sabatier’s writings may be seen in proc- 
ess of growth, and in the later numbers there may be found 
many theological applications of that principle which Sabatier 
himself, on account of his philosophical interests and his un- 
timely death, never fully worked out. Ménégoz’s Publications 
on Fideism thus form an indispensable companion to Saba- 
tier’s Philosophy of Religion and Religions of Authority and 
the Religion of the Spirit. 

The earliest of the Publications, dated 1879, is entitled 
“Reflections on the Gospel of Salvation.” This little essay is 
fundamental for the understanding of Ménégoz’s theology, 
for in it the fideistic principle is for the first time clearly enun- 
ciated. The problem he sets himself to solve in this essay is a 
crucial one: Can the Christian Gospel be so stated as to afford 
the liberal Christian a sure and unshakeable foundation for 
his religious life, while at the same time permitting him that 
freedom to investigate and criticize which the modern scien- 
tific temper demands, and orthodoxy refuses to grant? Méné- 
goz feels that the best way to begin the restatement of Chris- 
tian theology which modern science has necessitated is to seize 
upon some central Christian doctrine, get at its vital and eter- 
nal significance, and make that the corner-stone upon which, 
after destructive criticism has done its worst, the new struc- 
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ture may be reared. This central doctrine, for him as for 
Ritschl,° is the doctrine of justification by faith. 

Twice [he says] Christianity has cast a brilliant light: once at the 
time of its appearance, when St. Paul had introduced it into the pagan 
world; once again at the time of its renewal, when Luther rescued it from 
the wreckage of Roman superstition to present it to the Christian people 
in its pristine splendor. 

And what was the hidden power which gained it, on these occasions, 
its immense conquests? It was the doctrine of justification by faith. In 
this doctrine the preaching of the primitive church and the teaching of 
the Reformers is summed up. It is the quintessence thereof. It is this 
doctrine, then, that we must examine in order to discover the secret of its 
power. And as spiritual power is by its very nature imperishable, we have 
the deep conviction that if one succeeds in re-embodying the substance 
of this doctrine in the form of modern thought, it will be assured of new 
and brilliant victories (Publications, No. 1, Introduction). 


We need not follow the somewhat laborious process of 
thought by which Ménégoz endeavors to separate the sub- 
stance of this doctrine from its traditional form. Suffice it to 
say that, in his judgment, the testimony of the Christian con- 
sciousness coincides with the testimony of the history of 
thought upon one central point, namely, that the faith which 
saves is something different from intellectual assent. The 
problem of salvation is the problem of finding forgiveness for 
sin; the message of Christ is that God loves men, and will par- 
don those who have faith; i. e., those who consecrate their 
souls to God. Faith, then, is an act of the whole man, and not 
merely of the mind; it is union with God, ensuing upon an ini- 
tial act of self-surrender, which springs from the will. The 
whole history of the idea of salvation betrays a continuous 
evolution away from dependence upon outward forms and 
outward deeds. Paul said, We are saved by faith without the 


* Ménégoz was conscious of the similarity between his theology and Ritschl’s. 
He speaks in one place (I, 236) of “the modern theological movement to which 
Ritschl has attached his name, and whose doctrines, without being identical with 
ours (sans se confondre avec les nétres) nevertheless come very close to them at im- 


portant points.” 
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works of the law ; Luther repeated, We are saved by faith, in- 
dependently of our good works ; Ménégoz adds, as the final 
step in this evolution, We are saved by faith, independently of 
our beliefs. Salvation by faith, meaning by faith, self-conse- 
cration to the Highest; salvation by faith, independently of 
beliefs (indépendamment des croyances): these are the for- 
mulae of fideism, the formulae which Ménégoz was to use as 
slogans for the rest of his life. 

In the final part of his essay Ménégoz points out how the 
formula salvation by faith independently of beliefs makes it 
possible to find a middle path between orthodoxy and ultra- 
rationalistic liberalism. Orthodoxy, he says, confounds faith 
with belief; it teaches that in order to be saved you must not 
only consecrate your heart to God, but also believe in the ver- 
bal inspiration of the Bible and other doctrines. In fact, it 
tends to substitute belief for faith, and many a man comes to 
rely for his salvation upon an intellectual acceptance of the 
inspiration of the Bible in abstracto, instead of responding 
vitally, from the heart, to the message which the Bible brings 
—a far more difficult and soul-wracking process. Liberalism, 
on the other hand, accepting the same superficial identifica- 
tion of faith with belief, maintains that we are saved not by 
faith but by love (cf. the Unitarian phrase, salvation by 
character). But this repeats the old mistake of Judaism and 
Roman Catholicism: salvation by the accomplishment of the 
law—“for,” says Ménégoz, “it was the Law, very explicitly, 
and not the Gospel, that Jesus Christ summed up in the words, 
‘Thou shalt love God above all things, and thy neighbor as 
thyself.’”’ If we loved perfectly we should need no salvation; 
it is for lack of perfect love that our conscience accuses us; the 
problem of salvation is precisely how to get pardon for our 
failure to love as we ought. To say, “Love God and your 
neighbor” to a man who is seeking salvation is equivalent, 
says Ménégoz, to comforting a man who has broken some win- 
dows and wants to know what must be done to repair them by 
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saying, “Break no more.” Love, to be sure, is born of faith, 
and is the inevitable fruit of faith; but it is faith that saves, 
not love. 

We maintain [says Ménégoz] in opposition to Liberalism, the neces- 
sity of faith. It is not love, it is faith that saves us. Faith is as absolutely 
necessary as it is absolutely sufficient. 

As for the necessity of adherence to official dogmas, we deny it, in 
opposition to orthodoxy. What saves us is faith, not the acceptance of 
this dogma or that, however true it may be; and what destroys us is not 
this or that erroneous belief, but faithlessness (incrédulité). 

We affirm the sola fide in all its rigor. We oppose the sola to the 
Orthodox, the fide to the Liberals (/bid., Sec. XLI). 


Not only does this formula show the path toward recon- 
ciliation between orthodoxy and liberalism; it opens the way 
for many who now feel themselves excluded from the church 
to be included in its fellowship. Not all, of course; there 
will always be those whose unbelief is due to moral and 
spiritual reasons, who reject the testimony of the Holy Spirit 
because they “live only for themselves, for the world, and for 
sin,” and so, sinning against the Holy Spirit, incur their own 
spiritual death. But there is a host of people outside the 
church for purely intellectual reasons. Liberalism repels these 
people because “it has nothing to nourish them with; it can 
speak to them only of duties, not of pardon and salvation; it 
has only doubts to offer them; it is not a real religion.” Ortho- 
doxy, on the other hand, demands their assent to propositions 
which they cannot honestly say they believe. Thus they find 
themselves excluded from the Christian fellowship, and may 
be driven to absolute scepticism, or worse. But set forth to 
these hungry souls the true gospel, the gospel of salvation by 
faith independently of beliefs, and they will become ardent 
Christians at once. 

Ah! [breaks out Ménégoz—and this is a note of joy and peace that 
comes out time and again in all his writings] Ah! how great is the joy of 
him who has arrived at the certainty that no error of thought can con- 
demn him, and that God, in order to receive him into his favor, asks of 
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him but one thing: his heart... . . With peace of soul, he has found 
liberty of thought. He is delivered from the yoke of legalism and ortho- 
doxy. He enjoys the precious liberty of the children of God. And now he 
can, with a calm and confident mind, without painful apprehensions, and 
without danger for his inner peace, turn to the study of the traditional 
doctrines of Christianity and those numerous critical questions which 
preoccupy the modern world. Whether he finds the truth or fails to find 
it, the salvation of his soul is assured (/did., Sec. XLVII). 


To say that we are saved independently of our beliefs does 
not mean, of course, that doctrine has no importance, or that 
the whole of theology should be boiled down to the one simple 
proposition which Ménégoz makes his slogan. No! once we 
have found our zod or, we shall at once find ourselves be- 
ginning to draw innumerable consequences from our one fun- 
damental faith. We shall gain light not only from our own 
inner consciousness, but also from objective revelation; and 
this we may find embodied not only in the Bible, but also in 
the creeds, catechisms, hymnals, and liturgies of the church, 
the writings of the Fathers, and the theologians, and, what is 
more, in the sacred literature of other religions—all to be 
tested by the inner promptings of the Holy Spirit. Reflecting, 
in the light of objective revelation, upon the central facts of 
sin and salvation, we shall find ourselves irresistibly led from 
faith to faith, and from belief to belief. “Salvation by the con- 
secration of the soul to God”! Each one of these words: 
“God,” “the soul,” “consecration,” “salvation,” provokes fur- 
ther reflection; and a whole theology is implicit in them. 
“There is the affirmation of the existence of God, a personal 
God, a loving God, entering into relation with man, revealing 
himself to him. The fact of revelation opens the way to proph- 
ecy, to the various modes of God’s manifestations in the 
world. . . . ” There is no end to the train of reflection thus 
awakened; nevertheless the committal of the soul to God is 
the one thing needful. It leads naturally to faith in God the 
Father, in Jesus Christ, and in the Holy Spirit; nevertheless, 
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a man may be saved who has never heard the name of Jesus 
Christ, who is unfamiliar with the conception of the Holy 
Spirit—yes (though this is a profound anomaly, explicable 
only by the inconsistencies of human thinking) even though 
he has no conscious belief in the existence of God! It is impor- 
tant indeed to belong to the church, the “spiritual family of 
Christ,” distinguished by the rites of Baptism and the Euchar- 
ist which betoken the constant indwelling and saving power of 
the divine grace; nevertheless it is not necessary to belong to 
the church, to be saved. ‘The thought of Jesus,” says Méné- 
goz, “was not to found a new religion, but to make his Gos- 
pel penetrate into all the existing religions and every social or- 
ganism, and to transform them by this powerful leaven.”” The 
Kingdom of God is greater than the church; it embraces all 
those, throughout the world, who have consecrated their souls 
to God. 

Let us therefore go throughout the world [he cries] and preach the 
Gospel to every creature: He who will give his heart to God will be saved, 
independently of his beliefs; but he who will not give it to Him will be 
condemned, however orthodox he may have been (/bid., Sec. LXII). 


In the Reflections on the Gospel of Salvation we find Saba- 
tier’s principle of symbolism already employed; but in the 
next few papers we see it becoming more explicit. Number 2, 
an extract from the conclusion of Ménégoz’s work on Sin and 
Redemption According to St. Paul, lays down the principle 
that the modern theologian should try to do in his own way 
what Paul did by the method of allegory: find the kernel of 
truth beneath the shell of traditional theology, as Paul found 
the “higher meaning” of the Jewish law. Paul’s own theology 
must be reinterpreted in modern terms, 
without [and this insistence is characteristic of Ménégoz] rubbing off 
any of those sharp corners of the word of God which wound and revolt 
the selfish and perverse heart of the natural man. We mean that the the- 
ologian, in this work, must not let himself be guided by the desire to offer 
the natural heart of man a sugar-coated gospel answering to its tastes, 
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but that he must be inspired solely by the sentiments of Saint Paul, who 
had but one single preoccupation, to give the world the truth, for its sal- 
vation (I, 56). 


Our two great tools in this task of reinterpretation are 
historical criticism and our own deepest religious conscious- 
ness. Historical and dogmatic theology are indispensable to 
each other: “History is the realistic factor in dogmatics; the 
latter is the idealistic factor in history.””» The question of his- 
torical truth can be settled objectively and impersonally, by 
the methods of scientific criticism; the question of the eternal 
truth revealed in history must be settled by each person for 
himself. This, as Ménégoz points out in No. 3, does not con- 
demn us to absolute subjectivity: 


See how it is in the arts. There, there is no external, legal authority. 
It is the inward sense of the beautiful which creates the masterpieces; it 
is the inward sense of the beautiful which recognizes them as such; and it 
is the inward sense of the beautiful which is formed, developed, purified 
in commerce with the masterpieces. This reciprocal action of the objec- 
tive is one of the laws of the spiritual world. It has nothing in common 
with an external authority officially imposed. ... . We do not deny 
that the authority of the Pope is something much more convenient. It is 
the ideal, of its kind. Only it is a false kind, like all its Protestant imita- 
tions. It is not what is convenient, simple, or opportune that we have to 
look for, but what is true. Now, truth is complex, and God wishes us to 
exert effort in order to acquire it (I, 71). 


Next we see the principle of fideism becoming likewise 
more explicit, under a running fire of criticism. By the conse- 
cration of the “soul” or “heart” to God, Ménégoz explains 
(No. 5), he means a movement of “our self, our whole being.” 
It cannot be described in any set psychological terms, for it 
takes a different form in each individual. In the Epistle to the 
Hebrews we have at least four kinds of saving faith men- 
tioned: Christ’s own faith, or “fidelity to his vocation” (3:2), 
the Christian’s faith in Christ (10:22), confidence in the di- 
vine promises (11:1), and faithful attachment to the church 
(10:39). ‘Faith always takes special forms; it does so freely, 
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spontaneously, sometimes unconsciously, often breaking 
(without suspecting it) the molds of ecclesiastical tradition. 
It takes, on occasion, forms which may seem strange to us. If 
it is sincere, it is none the less agreeable to God” (I, 113). 

A phrase like the foregoing naturally led some to accuse 
Ménégoz of teaching “salvation by sincerity alone, independ- 
ently of what one believes.” Not so, he protests: a sincere un- 
believer, if by that you mean one who openly and frankly 
avows his hostility to the Gospel, and resolutely refuses to 
sacrifice sin and self, is obviously the enemy of God, and 
dooms himself to spiritual death (No. 21). On the other hand 
an honest doubter, like Thomas, whose doubt is purely intel- 
lectual and not moral, may be saved, in spite of the un-Christ- 
like anathemas of the orthodox (No. 4). This does not mean 
that “what one believes matters little, provided one believes 
in something” (No. 14). No, says Ménégoz, we Fideists are 
just as much interested in the object of faith, God, as we are 
in the state of faith. 

The forms in which this faith manifests itself may vary according to 
times, places, and individuals. But if faith is real, it always leads, in the 
last analysis, to faith in God. Our thought is completely misunderstood 
when we are accused of teaching a faith “without object,” a faith which 
would simply consist in “believing something” (I, 245). 

There are people [he adds in No. 22] to whom this reply appears in- 
sufficient. They find it too general, too vague. I cannot share their feel- 
ing. That God, as they represent him, may be a misty something is possi- 
ble. But the God of the Bible, the Jehovah of the prophets, the Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, is the most real and vital thing imaginable (I, 
273). 

Criticisms of this sort gradually led Ménégoz to define 
more precisely his theory of the relations of faith and belief. 
Belief, of course, he insists, is not a matter of indifference; 
why do we Fideists spill so much ink in defense of our particu- 
lar set of theological beliefs if we do not recognize the impor- 
tance of belief? Belief, in the first place, leads to faith. ‘“‘Be- 
liefs produce faith; they are a cause; good works flow from 
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faith; they are an effect ; but what saves is faith itself, and not 
the beliefs which produce it nor the works which flow from it” 
(No. 6). Moreover, doctrine does not produce faith “neces- 
sarily, fatally” (No. 15). Under further criticism Ménégoz 
went on to say that the relation between faith and doctrine 
was reciprocal: ‘not only does doctrine produce faith, peda- 
gogically speaking, but faith, in turn, gives birth to doctrine” 
(No. 27). Fideism does not maintain that “faith is independ- 
ent of beliefs” (No. 71). It recognizes that “truth acts in the 
direction of the good; error, in the direction of evil” (No. 90). 
It recognizes that “we are morally responsible in some meas- 
ure for our beliefs, for they are frequently determined by our 
inward dispositions” (No. 99). It admits that “saving faith 
involves intellectual elements” (No. 100). Nevertheless, it 
distinguishes sharply between moral doubt and intellectual 
doubt, and it insists that saving faith may coexist even with a 
philosophy which denies the personality of God—a philoso- 
phy which Ménégoz to the end of his days most ardently com- 
bated. He agrees with Hermann Dieterlen that there are men 
whose “hearts believe in the God their reason denies.” What 
we need, he says—and with this we may close our account of 
the development of the fideistic principle—is not absolute 
knowledge of the truth, which our limited intelligences are not 
fit to reach, but absolute certitude of salvation; not intellec- 
tual certitude, but religious certitude. Ald of us are in error, in 
one way or another, for we see through a glass darkly; but in 
spite of our errors we are saved by faith, and may be certain 
of our salvation. In this combination of intellectual agnosti- 
cism with religious certitude of salvation Ménégoz shows 
himself a true Lutheran. Did not Luther himself maintain 
that it is not what God is in himself, but what he is to us, that 
matters? 

Now at last we are ready to see what theological conse- 
quences Ménégoz deduces from his central principle. We may 
expect these consequences to be far-reaching, and to cut ruth- 
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lessly across the lines laid down by traditional theology. Here 
is a man who has found a footing for faith so secure that not 
even the most extreme intellectual scepticism—even doubt 
concerning the existence of God—will be able to disturb his 
inward peace of mind, his inward certitude of salvation. What 
will such a man hesitate to say? What will h= hesitate to at- 
tack? Where will he stop if his critical suspicions are once 
aroused? What is there to prevent his following the argument 
whithersoever it leads? As a matter of fact, there is hardly any- 
one in the whole history of modern liberal theology who gives 
such a powerful impression of absolute intellectual integrity 
as Ménégoz. His purpose is constructive, of course; he ex- 
pects to discover some permanent truth in each doctrine he 
examines; but he never leaves any mistake in one’s mind as to 
the sharp distinction between his reading and the traditional 
reading of the doctrine in question. He never uses traditional 
terms in new senses without saying so; he spares no pains to 
make plain the extent and the grounds of his dissent from or- 
thodoxy. We cannot follow this process of theological recon- 
struction in all its details; but we may illustrate it by showing 
how Ménégoz deals with some typical doctrines: miracle, the 
Trinity, and the Atonement. 

1. Miracle.'—Ménégoz boldly asserts that no modern man 
can believe in miracles in the biblical sense. It is customary, 
of course, he remarks, to soften the harshness of the contrast 
between our views and those of the biblical writers by saying 
that to them there was as yet no such thing as natural law, so 
that they would never have defined a miracle as a violation or 
suspension of the laws of nature. That is all very well; but can 
we seriously maintain that the ancients had no notion of a 
natural order of things? They may have had no notion of natu- 


? Perhaps the best known and most widely influential of all Ménégoz’s writings 
is his lecture on La Notion Biblique du Miracle, written in 1894 and printed in the 
Publications as No. 7 (1, 124 ff.). Dr. Fosdick is accustomed to recommend it when 
the question of miracle comes up in his courses. 
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ral Jaw; but they certainly knew that if an axe-head floated 
or the shadow on the sun-dial went in the wrong direction, the 
natural order of things was being violated. ‘There is only a 
difference of degree,” he concludes, “between their conception 
of miracle and that which defines it as an abrogation, or sus- 
pension, or violation of law” (I, 130). Now this is a concep- 
tion which none of us Protestants holds today, not even the 
most orthodox of us. When the orthodox apologists try to 
maintain the historicity of the biblical miracles, they appeal 
to newly discovered laws, in which case they destroy the con- 
ception of miracle as a violation of law; or they appeal to the 
limitations of science and talk of the ultimate mystery of 
things, which is equally beside the point. “If everything is 
miracle, nothing is miracle.” All of them deride the practice 
of exorcism by the Catholics, and consider that the age of mir- 
acles ended with the Apostolic Age—upon which we may com- 
ment, in the words of Cicero, ‘Pray, how could old age bring 
to naught a divine force. . . . Pray, when was this power dis- 
sipated? Has it not perhaps happened since men have become 
less credulous?”’ And let not the liberals attempt to dodge 
the issue by resorting to allegory, calling pride and avarice 
“demons to be expelled,” and conversion “‘the greatest of all 
miracles.” Jesus is not reported to have cured sin with a word 
or gesture; and it is said of John the Baptist, who converted 
many, that “he worked no miracles.” No, miracles, as the bib- 
lical writers conceive them, are confined to the physical realm; 
and in that realm none of us, really, believes any longer in 
their possibility. 

Does this mean that the biblical belief in miracles was 
wholly a delusion? Not at all, says Ménégoz: “When we 
study the miracles of the Bible, we must distinguish, as in 
every historical study, between the fundamental idea and the 
contingent, temporary form in which that idea expressed it- 
self” (p. 149). The fundamental idea behind the biblical con- 
ception of miracle is the idea that God is in some sense imme- 
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diately present and at work in certain events. The very notion 
of answer to prayer implies, on the part of God, “a special act, 
distinct from the regular and normal course of things.” All 
who dispute the ultimate validity of scientific determinism be- 
lieve in miracle in this sense. “A determinist, who sees in life 
only an immutable chain of causes and effects, will easily 
grant you that the intervention of a free will in that fatal evo- 
lution would indeed be a miracle, the miracle par excellence” 
(p. 153). As against such determinism we assert that the laws 
of nature are not entities independent of God, but expressions 
of his will; and when science has properly ascertained the 
genuine validity of such a law, we do not expect God to violate 
it in any case—though we may suspend judgment in many 
cases of alleged miracles, since we are far from knowing all the 
laws of nature. 

For the ancients, miracle is an intervention of God interrupting the 
natural course of things; for us, it is an intervention of God, interrupting 
the fatal course of things. For the ancients, it is a free divine act, con- 
trary to the laws of nature; for us, it is a free divine act, in conformity 
with the laws of nature (p. 154). 


Ménégoz believes that this conception of miracle would do 
much toward making an end of the unhappy conflict between 
science and religion, for it does equal justice to the demands 
of the scientific conscience and the demands of the religious 
consciousness. Both orthodoxy and liberalism have hitherto 
only accentuated this conflict: “orthodoxy, by failing to rec- 
ognize the rights of science; liberalism, by failing to recognize 
the rights of faith’ (p. 156). If anything, the liberals, with 
their somewhat scurrilous ridicule of certain biblical miracles 
and their lack of appreciation of the permanent truth en- 
shrined in the idea of miracle have been the more to blame. 
“Tf orthodoxy, with its antiscientific spirit, was repulsive to 
men of science, liberalism, with its mocking criticisms, was re- 
pulsive to men of faith” (p. 157). As for the mediating theo- 
logians, they have pursued a wavering path, unable to guide 
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themselves for lack of any settled principle. The needed prin- 
ciple has now been found: the autonomy of science and faith, 
and their unity in the conception of a “true and living God 
who expresses his will quite as much in the laws of nature as in 
the favors which he grants to his children” (p. 158). Thanks 
to this principle, Ménégoz feels himself in full communion 
with Christ and the biblical writers in their view of nature as 
under the immediate control of God; and he prays for a faith 
as simple as theirs: 

Prayer, it is said, is the essence of religion. And so it is. But what 
would prayer be, without God’s answer? A vain illusion. Well, God’s an- 
swer—that is miracle. 

That is why I pray with Jesus, “Give us this day our daily bread.” 
And although I know how wheat is cultivated and how bread is made, I 
nevertheless believe that it is God who daily puts my bit of bread upon 
my table; my scientific knowledge in no wise hinders the prayer of my 
faith. I pray God to bless my meals, without contesting the laws of 
physiology in any way. I pray to Him to protect me and mine, to give 
me back my health when I am ill, to bless this lecture I am delivering 
today (pp. 161-62). 

2. The Trinity.’—As the biblical notion of miracle is im- 
possible for the modern man, so also is the Nicene doctrine of 
the Trinity. “‘Veritable orthodoxy, that is, perfect conformity 
between our beliefs and those of the authors of the ancient 
symbols, is a psychological impossibility today.”” We may re- 
peat the ancient words, and claim to adhere to them; but we 
cannot mean them. The word “hypostasis” is a very good 
word for concealing heresy; it has no sense to us, or we can 
give it any sense we please. Nevertheless, turn and twist as we 
may, we cannot give any acceptable significance to the idea of 
three “persons” embodied in one “essence.” The modern idea 
of personality makes any use of the word “person” in this con- 
nection highly obnoxious. “Personal consciousness is for us 
the manifestation of spirit; there is no other. And if we say 
that God is spirit, we are necessarily led to conclude that he is 


*See the Etude sur le dogme de la Trinité, No. 36, Vol. 1, pp. 324 ff. 
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a single personality. The idea of three persons in one spirit is 
unrealizable for our thought” (I, 324). 

The very history of the doctrine of the Trinity is such as to 
undermine our confidence in its validity and its importance. 
It is not in the Old Testament. It is not in the Gospels. The 
disciples of Jesus did not worship him, as they would have 
done if they had believed him to be an incarnation of Jehovah. 
Throughout the New Testament the Holy Spirit is simply the 
Spirit of God, and not a separate “person.” The doctrine of 
the Trinity owes its origin to a curious transmutation in the 
cult of the Messiah, which very naturally took place when it 
was transplanted into the Graeco-Roman world, where heroes 
and emperors were divine, and any one might easily come to 
be worshiped as a god. Attempt to conciliate this pagan wor- 
ship of Christ as a God with Hebrew monotheism, and you get 
the doctrine of the Trinity. 

Nevertheless, a certain truth can be discerned in the doc- 
trine of a triple distinction in the idea of God. It is not a meta- 
physical distinction in God’s nature, but a purely subjective, 
psychological distinction in our apprehension of God. When 
we pray, we set God over against ourselves, above ourselves, 
“in heaven.” God as transcendent, then, is the Father. When 
conscience speaks, it seems to speak within us; God as imma- 
nent is the Spirit. The Spirit’s promptings, when we attempt 
to communicate them to others, become the Word, the Logos, 
God speaking to man mediately. The Logos is found greatly 
alloyed with human admixtures in most cases; but as we test 
it by the inner light, we find God speaking to us most clearly 
in the Scriptures of the Hebrew people, especially the proph- 
ets, most especially the Prophet of Nazareth. Christ, says 
Ménégoz,reveals God “fully, without measure.” He was “‘satu- 
rated, impregnated with the Holy Spirit” (p. 342). It is a 
mistake to dogmatize about the metaphysical relation be- 
tween God and Christ; neither we nor Christ can know the 
metaphysical nature of God, though we can reason specula- 
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tively about it; but Christ knew, through his moral and reli- 
gious consciousness, what God is fo 2s, and he lived in perfect 
communion with him. It is a pity that this moral and religious 
identity got transmuted by the Greek theologians into meta- 
physical identity. Athanasius was quite right, of course, in 
maintaining, as against Arius’ view of Christ as an incarnate 
aeon, that Christ revealed no aeon, but God himself; yet we 
must not think of Christ as the only incarnation of God. The 
Logos antedates and succeeds Jesus Christ; “it is a person, it 
is God himself, God immanent in humanity” (p. 348). 

3. The Atonement.’—Meénégoz begins his essay on the 
Atonement by confessing that for him the authority of Jesus 
is “the highest authority, superior to that of the apostles, the 
prophets, all the messengers of the divine thought in the his- 
tory of humanity.” Now in the teaching of Jesus, nothing is 
said about the necessity of a vicarious expiation for sin as a 
prerequisite of forgiveness. “Jesus never,” he says, “expressed 
the idea that God pardons only after a previous expiation.” 
He believed in God’s justice and in punishment. He believed 
in the law of solidarity, as expressed in Isaiah 53; and he saw‘ 
in his own experience an expression of that law: 

But [insists Ménégoz] he did not teach that God cannot or will not 
pardon without having punished. Like the prophets of the Old Covenant, 
he believes in the mercy of the Heavenly Father, who, in view of the con- 
version of the sinner, does not carry out his threat, and receives with open 
arms the Prodigal Son returning to the paternal abode (II, 294-95). 

It is a strange thing that, in our discussions of the meaning 
of the death of Jesus, we should so seldom have stopped to in- 
quire what it meant to him. Merely to ask this question is to 
realize at once how foreign to all his thinking are the specula- 
tions of later theologians. ‘So little did Jesus think that his 
death was absolutely necessary to save humanity that, up to 
the last minute, he hoped to avoid it” (p. 298). He died 
through loyalty to his calling; but like all good soldiers, he 
wished to live and continue to work for the triumph of his 


*See La Mort de Jésus et le dogme de l’expiation, No. 51, Vol. II, pp. 271 ff. 
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cause, if it be possible. No, it was not Jesus who invented the 
idea of a substitutionary atonement; it was Paul. Ménégoz 
admires Paul, and finds all his teachings most interesting and 
illuminating; ‘“‘but,” he adds, “his words are not identical with 
the Word of God, for me. I cannot prevent myself from debat- 
ing with him, as one debates with a colleague highly venerated 
but not infallible. . . .” (p. 300). 

Needless to say, the death of Christ is not without signifi- 
cance for Ménégoz; but its significance is quite other than is 
usually supposed. “I think,” he says, “that his death was a 
tragic manifestation of the gravity of sin in the eyes of God 
(quanti ponderis sit peccatum) and a striking manifestation 
of human solidarity, with the woeful and blessed consequences 
it entails for body and soul, both for him who suffers and for 
the collectivity which benefits by his suffering” (p. 301). 
Christ’s death was an expiatory death indeed; but it did not 
act as an expiation for later crimes. Our crimes demand some 
further expiation. Is there then no comfort in the cross for us? 
Yes, the thought of it should help to make us faithful to our 
calling, and should make us ashamed of complaining at the 
trivial crosses we have to bear; but one thing it cannot do for 
us: it cannot secure our forgiveness. It is Jesus’ teaching, not 
his death, that shows the way to forgiveness. 

The essay on the Atonement ends with a contrast between 
the “disciples of Jesus” and the “disciples of Paul,” which 
proves that, in the years since the Reflections on the Gospel 
of Salvation were written, a significant change had come in 
Ménégoz’s whole theological orientation. At the start, when 
seeking a central principle for his theology, he had gone back 
to Paul, like a good Lutheran. He always retained a Pauline 
emphasis upon the problem of sin and forgiveness which gave 
his conception of salvation, almost to the end of his days, as 
M. Allier points out,’° a strongly individualistic tinge; but he 


Op. cit., p. 1. An instance of this individualistic tendency will be found in the 
somewhat lukewarm reception which he accords to the Social Gospel. Look up 
Christianisme Social in the index to the Publications. 
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came more and more to go back to the historic Jesus for his 
central ideas, and the Pauline doctrines were obliged to stand 
the test of conformity with the mind of Christ, on penalty of 
being thrown into the discard. 

Yes, Messieurs [he would say to his students], in this theological 
turmoil our refuge is with Jesus Christ. Has your confidence in Moses 
and the prophets, in St. Paul and St. John, been weakened by biblical 
criticism—that bold and indispensable science, at once so terrible and so 
helpful? Leave Moses and the prophets, St. Paul and St. John aside, for 
the time being, and go straight to Jesus Christ... .. It is in him that 
you will find the one thing necessarv: he has the words of eternal life. I 
speak to you from experience. ... . It is in Jesus Christ and in Jesus 
Christ alone that I have found the full satisfaction of the needs of my 
soul: of my thought, of my feelings, of my moral and religious conscious- 
ness. Be assured that you also will find it in him (Allier, of. cit., p. 7). 


It is perhaps in this sure instinct for essentials that Méné- 
goz’s real greatness lies. Living in a period of transition, when 
all things were being shaken to the very foundations, his main 
concern was to clear away all that could possibly be shaken, 
and get down to bed rock. His emphasis is therefore critical 
rather than constructive; and few will be entirely satisfied 
with his somewhat bare and unimaginative reinterpretations 
of such profoundly significant doctrines as the doctrine of the 
Atonement. Yet there are few thoughtful men in our genera- 
tion who can arrive at a satisfactory philosophy of their Chris- 
tian faith without going through a process of blasting and dem- 
olition at some stage; and at such a time they might well be 
grateful for the guidance of a man like Eugéne Ménégoz. 
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A NEW DISCLOSURE FROM SINAI 


J. M. POWIS SMITH 
University of Chicago 


In the season 1904-1905, Sir William Flinders Petrie conducted re- 
searches at Serabit-el-Hadem on the peninsula of Sinai. During this cam- 
paign he discovered a number of inscriptions in an unknown script.* 
Seven of them were inscriptions on votive objects found in the ruins of 
the temple of Hathor; the rest of them were found at a spot one and a 
half miles east of that temple. Petrie himself recognized the writing as 
of alphabetic character, but was unable to decipher it. It was straight- 
way recognized that an inscription on the surface of a rock in the Wady 
Maghara, which had been previously discovered and published, was 
written in the same characters. The interest of scholars was at once 
aroused, and a series of attempts at decipherment followed. The greatest 
progress was made by Professor Alan H. Gardiner, of London, and Pro- 
fessor Heinrich Sethe, of Berlin, both of them outstanding Egyptologists. 
But a complete decipherment was not achieved until 1923, when Dr. 
Hubert Grimme, professor of Semitic Languages in the University of 
Miinster in Westphalia, put forth a brochure containing a complete trans- 
lation and exposition.” 

Grimme claims to have discovered in these rock inscriptions some 
quite sensational facts. He declares that the deities Hathor and Sapdu of 
the temple at Serabit-el-Hadem are shown by these inscriptions to have 
been known to the Semites of the region as Ma’na and Yahu respectively. 
Not only so, but the name Moses appears as borne by the guardian of the 
temple of Ma’na and Yahu. Furthermore, this Moses describes himself 
as one whom the Egyptian princess Hatshepsut had lifted out of the 
waters of the Nile. If these claims be susceptible of proof, these inscrip- 
tions constitute a remarkable testimonial to the historicity of the story of 
Moses as given in Exodus. 


*See W. M. Flinders Petrie, Researches in Sinai (1906), pp. 129 ff. 
? Althebraische Inschriften vom Sinai (1923). 
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The longest and most important of the Sinaitic inscriptions is trans- 
lated by Grimme thus: 

1. I am Hatshepshu-chnum-amon-m 
Overseer of the miners ———— 

. Head of the temple of Ma’na (and) of Yahu (of) Sinai: 
“O beloved of Baaiath, Hatshepshu-chnum-amon, 

Thou wast friendly, didst draw me forth from the Nile, 
And [hast set me over] the shrine of M 
. Which [is upon] Sinai. 

W hen we come to look at this a bit critically, difficulties arise. 
Grimme adds an s at the end of the long name in line 1 and reads it 
“Moses.” This finds him ready to see in line 5 the deliverance of Moses 
from the Nile by the Pharaoh’s daughter. But the addition of the s is 
wholly conjectural, and if a correct conjecture, would prove nothing as to 
Moses. There are many names in Egyptian ending with “ms.” For ex- 
ample, we may cite the well-known Thutmose (or Thothmes), as well as 
Ah-mose, Set-mose, Ptah-mose, Amon-mose, Ra-mose, Ka’-mose, Neb- 
mose, Waz-mose, Seri-mose, Ourni-mose, etc. This number may be much 
increased. Indeed, in these very inscriptions there is another name 
“Bjaste-mose” with just as good a claim to being the original of the 
biblical Moses. Certainly, the Scottish verdict “not proven” must be ren- 
dered upon this particular proposition. 

The idea of finding Moses in the name of this overseer would prob- 
ably not have arisen were it not for line 5 of this inscription. But has 
Grimme deciphered and translated this line correctly? Building upon the 
work of Grimme, another scholar, Professor D. Vélter of Amsterdam* 
has given a new rendering of the whole inscription, which shall speak for 
itself: 

1. I Hatshepshu-chnum-amon have appointed Manasseh 

2. As overseer of the stones of malachite 

3. And as head of the temple established upon Sinai 

4. Beloved of Baalath, Hatshepshu-chnum-amon, 

5. Thou hast been friendly, thou hast transferred me from the Nile- 
waters of forced labour, 

6. And hast raised me to be priest of the outer temple of Ma’na and 
Yahu, 

7. Which is erected upon the top of Sinai. 

It will be seen here that Moses has given way to Manasseh, that the 
temple of Ma’na and Yahu appears also at the end of line 6, and that 
the Nile is changed from a fact to a figure of speech. These three changes 
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5 “Moses oder Menassae?” Nieuw Theologisch Tijdschrift, XIV (1925), 215-44. 
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rest in large part upon traces of letters that either escaped the eye of 
Grimme, or defied even his fertile imagination. This name Manasseh ap- 
pears also on three other inscriptions (viz., 346, 353, 350) as indicating 
the man in charge of the stone-cutting and having the headship of the 
temple. We must, therefore, see Moses retire into the recesses of Exodus 
once more. 

The greatest of all the propositions brought forward by Grimme’s 
publication is the one to the effect that in these inscriptions we are 
brought face to face with Yahu (= Yahweh) the Hebrew God, that he 
turns out to be the Semitic equivalent of the Egyptian god Sapdu, and 
that he was worshiped in the Egyptian temple at Sinai in association 
with Hathor, the Egyptian cow-goddess. If this be so, how natural that 
the Hebrews should have worshiped the “golden calf” soon after leaving 
Sinai, and that a few centuries later, in northern Israel, they should have 
worshiped Yahweh in the form of a young bull. It is true that Sapdu was 
a god of the mountains, and was probably imported into Egypt by some 
of the Semitic nomads who sought refuge from starvation in the fertile 
valley of the Nile. It is of interest, also, that shortly before the Semitic 
inscriptions were first deciphered, Professor Vélter published an article 
in a German journal! setting forth the view that the Egyptian Sapdu and 
the Hebrew Yahweh were one and the same deity. But again, let us scru- 
tinize the Sinaitic inscriptions more closely. 

Grimme finds the name Yahu occurring but once in these inscrip- 
tions; viz., in line 3 of the one translated above. Unfortunately, the read- 
ing cannot be looked upon as assured. It is nothing more than a bare 
possibility. Of the three consonants making up Yahu, the y is by no 
means completely formed, and it stands beneath the other two letters 
instead of before them. In these inscriptions the letters run from right to 
left, and when written up and down they read from top to bottom. But 
Grimme has no doubt of this reading of the y, though it must be read 
from the bottom up, and though its line runs from left to right instead of 
from right to left! Still further, even as Grimme reads the line, it is nec- 
essary to supply a conjunction and a preposition lacking in the original, 
in order to make sense. Not only so, but the rest of the line is badly 
broken so that nothing can be made out of the fragments of letters that 
may still be seen. This being the case, it is quite possible that what 
Grimme reads as “Yahu” may be but the opening letters of a longer 
word now become unintelligible. 

As to Vdélter’s reading of line 6, it can only be said that the surface 


* ZAW, XXXVII, 126-33. 
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of the rock is so broken and the traces of letters are so fragmentary on the 
photograph that no reading can be anything more than a guess. If Yahu 
really appears in line 3, it is quite probable that he also stands in line 6. 

Again, Grimme finds “Sinai” five times in these inscriptions (viz., 
Nos. 346, 347, 3478, 349, and 352). The truth is that he puts it into 
them himself. The word is not complete in a single one of the cases cited 
by him, and in most of them it is so slightly represented as to leave the 
way open for many other possibilities. 

Professor Vélter,> however, has sought to find Moses, Yahu, and 
Sinai in still another place. Upon inscription No. 351, he reads two lines 
of text as running thus: “This figure did Ebed-Shaddai form by order of 
Thutmose Bjaste-Mose overseer of the temple of Ma’na and Yahu on 
Sinai.” This brings in a new point of interest for the Old Testament stu- 
dent. Ebed-Shaddai, the servant (or worshipper) of Shaddai, is held to 
be a Hebrew from Goshen, who has come to Sinai. Shaddai is regarded 
as identical with the El-Shaddai of Genesis 17:1 and elsewhere. Shaddai 
is also supposed to be a corruption of “Sapdu,” the Egyptian name of 
Yahu. This is, at least, a possibility; though such an omission or assimi- 
lation of p would not be regular either in Egyptian or Hebrew. In passing 
from the one language to the other, however, such an omission or assimi- 
lation might have taken place here. Similar, though not quite parallel, 
cases may be cited from other sources. 

The name “Bjaste” raises questions. The form of the name Bjaste- 
Mose would call for the meaning “Bjaste (has given) a son.” And the 
giver of the son in such cases is normally a god. But no such god is 
known in Egypt. It is an Egyptian name, and the word preceding “Mose” 
must have been either the name of a deity or an epithet of some deity. 
Can this “Bjaste” be an incorrect foreign writing of the Egyptian goddess 
Bastet? However, in such names, of which many are known, the giver of 
the son is always a god, and never a goddess. Not only so, but the asso- 
ciation of Thothmes with the name Bjaste-Mose is another obstacle. If 
Bjaste is a deity, we have too much included in this name. Hence the 
name itself bristles with difficulties. 

With reference to the rest of the sentence, there can be said only 
what may be said of the whole passage. The clear characters upon the 
photograph and upon the hand-copy are so few as to render any reading 
of the text in the highest degree hypothetical. Vélter’s readings are not 
apparent to the ordinary eye, at least. Another difficulty confronts this 


° Loc. cit.; cf. Idem, Die althebraischen Inschriften vom Sinai und ihre his- 
torische Bedeutung (1924). 
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whole reading of Volter’s. The figure engraved upon the stone is that of 
the Egyptian god Ptah. Is it not strange that a servant of the god Shad- 
dai should be inscribing upon a figure of Ptah a statement of the fact that 
he, the maker of the figure, was overseer of the temple of two other gods? 
Determined to catch Moses, if possible, both Grimme and V6lter propose 
to make him identical with Manasseh. From the biblical side, it appears 
that Moses and Manasseh were both Levites (Exod. 2:1, Judg. 18:7 ff.). 
This involves reading ‘““Manasseh”’ as the original form in Judges 18:7 ff. 
and calling Moses a later correction. This is at least an open question. 
It is also emphasized that Moses and Manasseh are both associated with 
Pharaoh’s daughter, the former in the Exodus narrative, and the latter in 
text No. 340 (see above). VOolter goes even farther, and suggests that 
Manasseh and Bjaste-Mose were two names for the same person. This 
seems like driving a tired horse too far! The desire to establish the bibli- 
cal narrative has run away with critical judgment. Not the least interest- 
ing is Volter’s proposal to explain the statement that the “ten words” 
were “written with the finger of God” as an Egyptian figure of speech. 
The invention of this alphabetic writing was so wonderful an achievement 
that it was looked upon as of divine origin, and the new script was called 
“the writing of God.” 

The outcome of the matter is that we must wait for further light be- 
fore accepting Grimme’s and Volter’s imaginary reconstructions as reali- 
ties. We owe much to Grimme for the contribution he has made toward 
a complete understanding of these texts. But he has been a bit too eager 
to find confirmation for the biblical narrative here. The cause of biblical 
scholarship is not aided by hasty conclusions. The public press has al- 
ready laid hold of this matter in characteristically impulsive and inaccu- 
rate fashion. The way in which it has been presented there will mislead 
many seriously minded people. The compensation is, of course, that a 
new interest in excavations in bibical lands may be aroused, and the 
cause of biblical interpretation be greatly furthered thereby. 

One thing stands out with increasing clearness as the result of 
Grimme’s work, and that is that we cannot afford to ignore Egyptian in- 
fluence upon Hebrew life. As I pointed out some years ago,® the Old 
Testament and its people were under great obligation to the culture of 
Egypt. Only recently we learned that they borrowed one section of the 
Book of Proverbs directly from Egyptian sources.7 Now we find that to 

*“Southern Influence upon Hebrew Prophecy,” American Journal of Semitic 
Languages and Literatures, XXXV (1918), 1-19. 

™M. H. Dunsmore, “An Egyptian Contribution to the Book of Proverbs,” Jour- 
nal of Religion, V (1925), 300-8. 
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Egypt they owed the impetus for the creation of that alphabet through 
the use of which they were to make a priceless contribution to the thought 
and life of the world. 

The assured results of the study of these inscriptions up to date are 
these: (1) The Egyptian origin of the Sinaitic writing is practically cer- 
tain; all successful decipherers have worked with the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphic as a starting point thus far, but Grimme substituted the hieratic 
or sacred Egyptian writing, and seems to have had better results. (2) 
The alphabetic character of the writing is established beyond doubt. (3) 
The Semitic character of the Sinaitic alphabet is quite clear. The Sinaitic 
alphabet thus becomes the oldest known Semitic alphabet. (4) The date 
of the inscriptions is about 1500 B.c. (5) The language in which these 
inscriptions were written was evidently Hebrew, and a type of Hebrew 
not essentially different from that of the Old Testament. (6) The pres- 
ence of Hebrews upon the southern end of the peninsula of Sinai is clearly 
attested by these inscriptions. They are found just where the Old Testa- 
ment places them. They are also found in the closest association with the 
Egyptians, and the story of the Egyptian bondage finds new support here. 
The inscriptions throw no clear light upon the story of the Exodus. 
Whether these Hebrews at Serabit-el-Hadem were ever in Egypt or not, 
we have no means of knowing. They are on good terms here with the 
Egyptian authorities under whom they hold office. These inscriptions 
furnish another illustration of the fact that not infrequently the archaeo- 
logical finds that are of great importance for the elucidation of biblical 
matters have been found, not upon the soil of Palestine itself, but outside 
of her borders. Witness the Tel-el-Amarna Letters, the Moabite Stone, 
the Assouan papyri, and the cuneiform and hieroglyphic inscriptions. 
The soil of Egypt has been especially productive along these lines. There 
is every warrant for encouragement to the supporters of excavation and 
discovery in Bible lands. 














BOOK REVIEWS 


THE FAITH OF FUNDAMENTALISM 


Dr. Machen appears again in his latest book! as the champion of con- 
servatives and fundamentalists. He believes strongly in the value of con- 
troversy in the policy of polemics. He is convinced that it is wholly to 
the good. It keeps the church awake and aware of its grave dangers and 
menacing foes. It has even brought about a religious awakening and re- 
covered the morale of the Princeton theological students. It would ap- 
pear, then, that it is not merely the possession of the truth that makes 
for spiritual life and morale, but a polemic on its behalf. 

We are not among those who think controversy a bad thing, but we 
recognize that it is very difficult to maintain the ethics of controversy. 
One of its first duties is to discriminate and to follow the fine example of 
the Gospel which makes a clear distinction between Judas Iscariot and 
Judas not Iscariot. But in controversy, one is apt to become a partisan, 
and to use a bad name to cover all that one does not like. Now the term 
“modernism” is used by Professor Machen to cover a multitude of what 
he considers bad things. Under this term he subsumes “pragmatism” and 
makes it skeptical; “mysticism” and robs it of all truth and content; 
“positivism” and disallows it any religious meaning; “liberalism” and de- 
nies it sincerity. His criticism of modernism in all its forms is that it is 
anti-intellectual; it depreciates the mind, sends it into exile, and allows 
either feeling or will to usurp its throne. 

From his own conservative, authoritarian standpoint, he discusses 
such subjects as “Faith in God,” “Faith in Christ,” “Faith Born of 
Need,” “Faith and the Gospel,” “Faith and Salvation,” “Faith and 
Works,” and “Faith and Hope.” His method of approach is neither psy- 
chological nor philosophical, but scriptural. This book, therefore, is not 
so much a treatise in the field of theology as in New Testament interpre- 
tation, though the Introduction deals almost wholly with problems which 
belong to systematic theology. 

There is much to appreciate in the book. The style is vigorous, the 
temper a little more restrained than in his former work, although he can- 
not refrain now and again from his flings at others. He has some good 
things to say on education and the public schools, on our too numerous 
laws and too little morality, on the exploitation of religion for utilitarian 


"What Is Faith? By J. Gresham Machen. New York: Macmillan, 1925. 263 
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purposes, and particularly on the Christian religion and the evangelical 
interpretation of faith. There is some good preaching that we might all 
heed and profit thereby; and there is an element of truth in his criticism 
of certain current anti-intellectual tendencies and the overemphasis upon 
the ethical aspects of the Gospel, and a failure to appreciate the religious 
side as its primary truth and profoundest experience. 

In contending, however, for the primacy of the intellect in religion 
and the defense of his own position, he deals with philosophical matters, 
though he disclaims his intention or ability to do so, and thus lays him- 
self open to criticism. We can profit much from his scriptural work, but 
little from his theological. In this field the problems are more difficult, 
and a satisfactory solution harder to get. The relation of religious expe- 
rience and historical facts and their meaning is more complex and subtle 
than he thinks. He depreciates the recourse to experience—he fears its 
subjectivity; he wants facts. But there is nothing so hard to get as bare 
facts; they are always more or less colored by the mind of the person to 
whom they happen, or the mind of the person who records them. And 
what are facts for one man are only legends for another. The historical 
facts of which Dr. Machen makes so much have come from minds 
charged with emotions, and are intimately associated with experiences. 
It is true, too, as he maintains, that fact and theory must go together; 
that there is no such thing as the bare fact of the atonement; that the 
very term “atonement” implies a theory. Yes, but it does not imply his 
particular penal substitutionary theory. The history of the doctrine 
shows that the fact is susceptible of more than one theory. And one can- 
not have recourse, as he does, to a revealed theory. Redemptive experi- 
ence, events, facts, and truths may be matters of revelation, but theory is 
a general principle or formula used for the purpose of explaining these. 
While fact is imposed upon one by perception or history, theory is the 
systematic work of the mind upon the fact. 

The relation of faith and knowledge is also more complex and subtle 
than he supposes. It is true that there is no faith where there is not some 
knowledge. Confidence involves conviction. But the question arises, how 
much and what kind of knowledge is required? Certainly not knowledge 
of the “propositional” kind, nor of a creed, and not in the sense of holding 
something to be; but rather in the sense that the object in which we re- 
pose confidence is regarded as real and trustworthy. Faith may have im- 
plicit in it a whole body of truth, but the explicit knowledge of this truth 
is secondary, not primary, and far removed from the initial faith-judg- 
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In like manner, the relation of religion and theology is quite differ- 
ent from what Dr. Machen holds it to be. The Christian religion is the 
filial fellowship with God through Jesus Christ. In this religion, and in 
the experience of the Christian, knowledge and truth are involved. Now 
it is the task of theology to interpret this experience, clarify and develop 
the knowledge, disclose the truth, and justify the whole in a systematic 
fashion. The theologian endeavors to get at the truth and to give it as 
adequate an interpretation and statement as possible. There may be fi- 
nality in his facts and truths, but not in his theology. 

Once more we note Dr. Machen’s conception of the nature of faith. 
In guarding against what he deems to be the error in mysticism and prag- 
matism, he goes to the other extreme of regarding faith as purely passive. 
In faith there is neither feeling nor willing, though these may follow upon 
faith. The fact is that faith as confidence, or trust in God or Christ, in- 
volves the whole personality. There is the intellectual element of convic- 
tion, the emotional element of love, and the volitional element of obedi- 
ence or surrender. Even in faith as receptive in accepting the proffered 
salvation, if salvation is to mean anything and to have power in one’s 
life, the whole mind must function. We may not agree with Huxley in the 
first half of his statement, but we certainly should agree with the second 
half, when he said: “It does not take much of a man to be a Christian, 
but it does take the whole of him.” 

DANIEL EvANS 


HarvarD THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


A MODERN DEFENSE OF CHRISTIANITY? 

Dr. Macintosh’s book has been awarded the third decennial prize on 
the Bross Foundation, which was established in 1879 at Lake Forest Uni- 
versity for the purpose of encouraging the production of books or treatises 
“on the connection, relation, and mutual bearing of any practical science, 
the history of our race, or the facts in any department of knowledge, with 
and upon the Christian religion.” The first decennial prize was awarded in 
1905 to Professor James Orr for a treatise on “The Problem of the Old 
Testament”; the second in 1915 to Dr. Thomas J. Thorburn, whose sub- 
ject was “The Mythical Interpretation of the Gospels”; the prize essay 
now before us is distinguished from the other two in being an apologetic 
of a philosophical character. 

The author frankly parts company at the outset with the traditional 

1The Reasonableness of Christianity. By Douglas Clyde Macintosh. New 
York: Scribner, 1925. xviii++-293 pages. $1.50. 
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method of the defense of Christianity, and maintains that notwithstanding 
the value which the old apologetic had in its time it can no longer be suc- 
cessfully employed in the present scientific age. He indicates the futility 
of resting a defense on miracles, when the case for miracles depends upon 
the protagonist’s fallacy of reasoning in a circle, which is equally vicious, 
be the victim of that method Catholic or Protestant. If he had been in- 
clined to go into this phase of his subject more fully, he would probably 
have pointed out that while some apologetes stoutly maintain that the 
divine origin of Christianity is proved by violations of the natural order, 
they, nevertheless, seem immensely relieved when the supernatural event 
can be shown to be quite consistent with natural law, and they are fre- 
quently at great pains to prove that such is the case. The author’s impli- 
cation at this and other stages of his argument is that if the Catholic prin- 
ciple of authority is rejected, the full benefit of the Protestant principle of 
liberty cannot be gained unless it is followed out to its logical conclusions. 

While our author is entirely free from traditional inhibitions, and is 
unreservedly modern in his temper, he shows restraint and poise in his 
evaluation of what is new. He is not, for example, intimidated by the 
word “rationalization,” even when it is regarded as a term of reproach by 
those who would observe good psychological form. He is not a Hegelian, 
and yet he recognizes that Christianity, if it is an acceptable system, 
must be reasonable; he is not a Ritschlian, and yet he finds that there is 
an experienced spiritual content which is of essential value. He aims to 
be objective in the presentation of his case; but he does not carry the 
principle of intellectual detachment so far as to lay himself open to the 
charge once made by Carlyle against those who seem to think that “blind- 
ness” is especially competent to “lay down the laws of optics.” This 
writer appears to have a personal knowledge of the subject under discus- 
sion; and his treatise has the merit of a wholesome subjectivity. 

One of the elements of his strength is his fundamental understanding 
of the principle of postulation, and his skilful use of that principle. This 
enables him to avoid dogmatism, and at the same time to make a rational 
and positive advance in the course of his argument. He has this principle 
well in hand, and never has to resort to what Hoffding has stigmatized as 
“convulsive postulation.”” Kant’s powerful vindication of the place of the 
postulate in ethical philosophy, and Royce’s brilliant adaptation of the 
principle for his purpose, may be mentioned to show that in this respect 
our author stands in a good philosophical succession. 

The defense set forth is not concerned with any of the adventitious 
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and temporary aspects of Christianity, but with its essential and vital 
character. It is that for which reasonableness is claimed. And inasmuch 
as it is required of a reasonable religion that it be essentially moral, and 
Christianity is found to be free, empirical, spiritual, and social in its 
morality, it meets one of the fundamental requirements of a reasonable 
religion. The next step in the argument is that notwithstanding the close 
connection between morality and religion, they are not identical, and 
therefore we must inquire into the reasonableness of the specifically reli- 
gious aspect of Christianity. 

Religion is here taken “in the ordinary sense of the term” as hav- 
ing “to do with man’s relation to the Supreme Being.” Four possible 
attitudes to the problems of “reality, life, and destiny” are considered: 
pessimism, non-moral optimism, meliorism, and moral optimism. The 
conclusion is reached that moral optimism, as the most reasonable of the 
four, contains the “main elements of a modern apologetic for the Chris- 
tian religion, the missing link between Ritschlianism and Hegelianism, a 
vindication of the spiritually valuable content of the Christian religious 
faith.” The implication of this moral optimism is that there is a “mutual 
consistency of moral optimism and belief in an ultimate harmony of ab- 
solute values.” At this juncture the author suspects he may be charged 
with reasoning in a circle, and forthwith disavows that he is offering a 
“demonstrative, deductive proof.” Quite the contrary. He is merely 
making a legitimate use of a moral postulate, which if logically followed 
will yield the kind of proof that comes with the synthetic return. Accord- 
ingly, he follows the Kantian path of Freedom, Immortality, and God. 
He then moves out into the problems of providence and revelation, and 
rests his case on the idea of ‘“‘a constant and progressive immanence of 
God in the world of nature and of man.” 

The notable feature of the argument up to this point is that the rea- 
sonableness so far claimed for Christianity is quite independent of ques- 
tions of historical fact. This is important. It recalls a similar position 
taken by T. H. Green in a discourse on “Faith,” in which he shows how 
little a belief in even some of the major historical events of Christianity 
may have to do with a vital Christian faith. This line of defense is of the 
highest value. It means that without waiting until open questions of his- 
tory and criticism are closed, it is quite reasonable for a modern man of 
scientific mind to adopt the Christian attitude to the social and cosmic 
life of which he is a part. 

The argument proceeds with cumulative force when the well-attested 
historical and psychological factors in the case are introduced; so that, 
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supported by the positive results of biblical criticism as to essential facts, 
by the psychological interpretation of the actual psychic states which 
constitute the Christian experience, and by the ethical demands of human 
personality in its individual, social, and universal relations, the author is 
in a reasonable position to announce, as he does, that he sees the way to a 
“new Christian orthodoxy,” which is the basis of a “new Christian evan- 
gelicalism,” all of which is the outcome of his “new apologetic.” The argu- 
ment throughout is well sustained, and bears evidence of originality, in- 
dependence, much learning, real insight, and deep sincerity. It is a fresh 
and valuable contribution to the philosophy of the Christian religion. 

The succeeding chapters of the book cover a wide range of philo- 
sophical subjects, and are less convincing. The philosophy of idealism is 
dealt with rather cavalierly, and short work, we think too short, is made 
of such thinkers as Bradley and Royce. Different types of realism are 
disposed of in the interests of the author’s realistic “critical common 
sense,” which appears to be compounded with a kind of sublimated prag- 
matism. We are unable to see that anything is done to strengthen the 
general argument in the first part of the book by the discussions under 
the general topic of “Reality.” For instance, it is held that in the prob- 
lem of the One and the Many the truth is to be found probably between 
the extremes of Singularism and Pluralism. This seems to us less satis- 
factory than to say with Hoffding that existence is given to us neither as 
a unity nor as a multiplicity, but as a totality, that is, as a multiplicity 
bearing the stamp of unity. This is the case whether we think of “the 
given” as an atom, a living organism, a human personality, a social order, 
or the stellar universe. Very likely our author would not object to this 
since he tells us that the general view he suggests is that of ‘“‘a quasi- 
organic unity.” 

In his philosophy of critical common sense he finds real worth in the 
pre-philosophical common sense of the uncritical mind. This valuation is 
not to be disdained, for Kant maintained that the fundamental principle 
of morality is implicit in all men, and needs only to be made explicit by 
philosophical examination. 

The strength of the strictly philosophical section of this book lies in 
the fact that the author is, in truth, a philosophical eclectic, with quick 
intellectual sympathy, and an uncommon ability to appropriate, assimi- 
late, and utilize the best of some of the systems which he rejects as such. 
And when we recall that Harnack shows that the astonishing expansion 
of Christianity in the first three centuries of its history was due in large 
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part to its syncretistic power, we can appreciate and value highly the able 
defense of Christianity presented by the accomplished eclectic who has 
given us this reasonable volume. 
Joun A. MacIntosH 
McCormick THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


THE MANDAEAN BIBLE* 

A book long desired by students of religious history has now ap- 
peared, namely, what might be termed the Mandaean Bible. The atten- 
tion of classic religious historians has for a long time been directed toward 
this religious system. The New Testament scholars, for instance, have 
asserted that these writings constitute an especially important contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of the milieu in which the oldest Christianity first 
saw the light. This is due to a number of peculiarities in the texts them- 
selves, which undoubtedly date from a period considerably later than 
that of primitive Christianity. They were not collected in book form un- 
til after the Mohammedan conquest of the country in which the Man- 
daeans lived. But the Ginzd manifestly rests upon older material, which 
unfortunately has in later years been diligently re-written and revised, as 
is so often the case with such literature. As a rule, only one circumstance 
can check such a process and bring it to a standstill, namely, that the 
work becomes canonical. 

Our first real knowledge of the Mandaean faith came from Babylon, 
but the probability that its source was in the tract of the Jordan is very 
strong. It is significant that for the Mandaeans, every baptism is equiva- 
lent to baptism in the Jordan, in spite of the fact that this river lies at a 
great distance from the waters in which the Mandaeans are usually bap- 
tized. A number of philological observations point in the same direction. 
The Mandaeans’ vehement polemic against the Jews, as well as the perse- 
cution to which they were subjected by the latter, also seem to denote 
friction between these peoples which hardly could have arisen in any 
place other than that in which it was possible for the Jews to exercise po- 
litical power. In this light we can also understand the references to the 
destruction of Jerusalem, which plays the same part in this literature as 
in that of primitive Christianity. 

* Ginza, Der Schatz oder das grosse Buch der Mandéer. Uberstetzt und erklart 
von Mark Lidzbarski. Quellen der Religionsgeschichte, herausgegeben im Auftrage 
der Religionsgeschichtlichen Kommission bei der Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu 
Géttingen. Gruppe 4: Gnostizismus einschl., Mandiische Religion. Gdéttingen: 
Vandenhoeck u. Ruprecht; Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1925. 619 pages. M. 36. 
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Under such circumstances, it is not at all unlikely that John the Bap- 
tist, whom we not infrequently encounter in these writings, was a member 
of their sect, and that the “baptism of repentance for the remission of 
sins,” which he preached and performed in the waters of the Jordan, was 
a Mandaean baptism. In this case it is very likely that Jesus also en- 
tered into their circle. According to the Semitic philologists, the designa- 
tion of him in Matt. 2:23 as Nafwpatos can never be explained as derived 
from the name Nazareth; but it is likely that this word “Nazareth” has 
been adduced in an attempt to explain the misapprehended Nafwpatos. 
“Nasoreans” is the Mandaeans’ own name for themselves. In accordance 
with ordinary philological laws, the structure of the word makes it a 
designation for one who exercises a certain activity, especially that of 
preaching, and traces of this significance may exist in the Nafwpato 
mentioned by Epiphanius (/aer. 29), although these can hardly have any 
real connection with the Mandaeans. 

That these writings have had a literary influence upon those of the 
New Testament seems rather unlikely, and thus far has not been success- 
fully demonstrated. But the subject assumes a different aspect if a 
broader view is taken and interest is concentrated upon the similarity in 
ideas and expressions between what we might call the oldest Mandaeism 
and early Christianity. Such an influence has already been shown by 
Reitzenstein, who was one of the first to call attention to the points of 
contact between Mandaeism and Christianity (“Das Mandaische Buch 
des Herrn der Grosse und die Evangelieniiberlieferung,” Sitzungsber. d. 
Heidelberger Ak. d. Wiss., 1919, and Das iranische Erlosungsmysterium, 
Bonn, 1921), and also by the present writer in his work, Phos, Eine Un- 
tersuchung iiber hellenistische Frommigkeit (Upsala and Leipzig, 1915), 
where the influence of Mandaeism upon Hellenism in general is pro- 
nounced likely. That in the Fourth Gospel we have to deal with a back- 
ground of Mandaeism has recently been pointed out by Walter Bauer in 
his new commentary on the Gospel of St. John, in Leitzmann’s Handbuch 
zum Neuen Testament, and also by Bultmann in Zeitschr. Neutest. 
Wiss., Volume XXIV, 1925. Regarding the figure of Christ, the present 
writer has in his work, “Der Sohn Gottes: Eine Untersuchung iiber den 
Charakter und die Tendenz des Johannesevangeliums” (Forsch. z. Rel. u. 
Lit. d. A.u. N. Test., Gottingen, 1916), called attention to a number of 
common characteristics which also connect the Mandaeans with the 
oriental Hellenistic religion in general. 

Now that a number of Mandaean writings, including the Ginzd, have 
been made accessible to a wider circle of investigators, a fruitful field is 
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opened, which only awaits cultivation. That the Mandaean writings 
should be classed with the Gnostic literature is evident even from a hasty 
survey. The ideas, modes of thinking, and terminology are in many cases 
strikingly similar. But while for our knowledge of Gnosticism we must 
otherwise turn to the comments which the Fathers of the church—as a 
rule with polemical intentions—have preserved in their works, here we 
have the great advantage of being able to study the writings of the Man- 
daean religion without the misinterpretation which such writings often 
suffer at the hands of hostile critics. In this respect, the Mandaean writ- 
ings are worthy of a place beside the Pistis Sophia and the Hermetic lit- 
erature, which hitherto have been the best available representatives of 
original Gnostic works. 

Of special interest are the songs, which are similar to the Mandaean 
liturgies, and which, according to the notes appended in several places, 
were used in the burial rites of the cult. We find such songs in the third 
book of the “left-hand” Ginzd, and in content they agree with the 
twenty-eight songs of the second book. They correspond in other places 
as well. One grows almost weary of reading through all these texts, which 
often monotonously repeat the same ideas. They deal with primitive 
man, with the soul’s descent into base clay, and relate how the lords of 
this world think that they have imprisoned the soul, until it cries to the 
Savior, who awakens it from sleep, releases it from prison, and leads it to 
the radiant heavenly home. We have already met with these themes in 
the well-known “Song of the Pearl,” in The Acts of Thomas. But here 
we have them in clear, unambiguous terms, and in the direct liturgical 
form, through which the pious hoped to accomplish the soul’s ascent to 
heaven. Time after time, with regard to the ideas, subject matter, and 
terminology, one is reminded that parallels exist in the earliest stages of 
Christianity (cf. Wetter, Altchristliche Liturgien, Gottingen, 1921). How 
strongly we are reminded, for instance, by “left-hand” Ginzd III (23, 24, 
and 31; pp. 547, 549, 558) of the representation in similar Christian 
liturgies of Christ’s descent and release from the bonds of Satan! 

Or does it not seem as though various features of the parable of the 
Prodigal Son meet us when we hear the soul sigh: 


Ich will hinausziehen und zu meinem Vaterhause gehen 
werde nicht zu meinem Hause hier zuriickkehren 

Weh und Leid war mir 

dass ich in dieser Welt wohnen musste . 

Aus einem Orte, der weit and fern ist, 

schaute und erkannte ich meinen Vater. 
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Although the significance of the parable is foreign to Mandaeism, such 
texts cast new light upon certain of its characteristics. 

The importance of the new texts to the understanding of Christology 
in primitive Christianity has been referred to above. The most illumi- 
nating texts are perhaps those which yield information concerning the 
Mandaeans’ polemic against the Christians, and their attitude toward 
John the Baptist (pp. 47-52, and the parallel text, pp. 29-30; cf. Reit- 
zenstein, Das Manddaische Buch des Herrn der Grosse), although a great 
deal of collateral material is worthy of notice. Bultmann has called at- 
tention to a number of important points in this connection in Zeitschr. 
Neutest. (Ulit, 1925). Because of these new aspects, however, we must 
not forget the strains of OeZos &vOpwaos which also enter into the Johannine 
figure of Christ. This man Christ was nevertheless a human being to 
them who believed in him. 

For the understanding of Gnosticism, as well as for knowledge of 
John the Baptist, and above all, of the attitude of his disciples toward 
him and primitive Christianity, we here have sources, some of which are 
very valuable. We again see that Gnosticism was a pre-Christian move- 
ment. But we are also reminded that we cannot regard Judaism and its 
nearest surroundings as entirely free from the Hellenization—or should 
we say Orientalization?—-which Gnosticism implies. It is likely that we 
have numerous traces of this already in the Apocalyptic late Jewish litera- 
ture, to the correct understanding of which the Danish scholar S. Hoff- 
" meyer has, in the present writer’s opinion, made many valuable contribu- 
tions in his work, Den apakryfe og pseudepigrafe litteraturs stilling till 
partidannelserne i den paloestinensiske senjudendom (1918). In this 
milieu belong also the Essenes. 

There seems to be much in this field which must undergo revision, 
and if the study of the Mandaean writings can give rise to this, it is cer- 
tain that a not inconsiderable advance will be made in our knowledge of 
primitive Christianity. There still remains a great deal to be done by 
those who will approach the subject with alert minds and who, moreover, 
possess the necessary qualifications for this problem, which with each 


passing year becomes more difficult to master. 
GILLIs P:soN WETTER 


UpsaLa, SWEDEN 
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WOBBERMIN’S DEFINITION OF CHRISTIANITY* 


Wobbermin has been one of the most energetic advocates of a method 
of dealing with religion which shall do justice to both scientific accuracy 
and religious effectiveness. In two previous volumes he has expounded 
his religionspsychologische Methode and has applied it to the general 
field of religion. In the present volume he employs it to discover the na- 
ture of Christianity. 

The religions psychologische method is contrasted with the religions- . 
geschichtliche method which has been so prominent in German scholar- 
ship, and which Wobbermin feels leads to Historismus, which so rela- 
tivizes Christianity as to rob it of uniqueness and consequently of re- 
ligious power. He recognizes the legitimacy of thoroughgoing historical 
criticism; but he insists that it is too superficial to reveal the real secret 
of religion. This secret can be discovered only by a psychological inter- 
pretation of the situation which the historian discovers. This means the 
use of the interpreter’s own religious experience to enable him sympa- 
thetically to appreciate the religious values in a given historical situa- 
tion. This appreciation will broaden the interpreter’s own religious ex- 
perience through contact with objective manifestations of religion, and 
through this broadened experience render him more capable of doing jus- 
tice not only to past phases of religion, but also to present religious 
problems. By repeatedly passing from subjective religious experience to 
objective expressions of religion and back again, the genuine nature of 
religion will eventually be discovered through productive Einfiihlung 
working always in the religionspsychologische Zirkel. 

As a result of this psychological study, Wobbermin finds that doc- 
trines are secondary products. The basal reality is religious experience 
(Erfahrung), which takes more definite form in religious conviction 
(Uberzeugung), which then passes over into conceptual expressions (Ge- 
dankenmissiger Ausdruck). The concepts of religion are elaborated by 
the use of various special ideas or analogies until a more or less complete 
system of doctrines is reached. In order to know just what the fully de- 
veloped system of doctrine signifies, we must trace our way back from the 
outer formulations to the underlying experience. 

This analysis is suggestive. In the main it would be regarded as 
sound by most interpreters of religion. The task of theological interpre- 

1 Wesen und Wahrheit des Christentums. (“Systematische Theologie nach reli- 


gionspsychologischer Methode,” Band III.) By Georg Wobbermin. Leipzig: Hin- 
richs, 1925. x ++ 5II pages. 
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tation consists, as Wobbermin rightly sees, in discovering the experiences 
out of which doctrines grew, and evaluating these experiences. 

To the reviewer, however, Wobbermin seems to have permitted his 
distrust of the religionsgeschichtliche method to prevent him from devel- 
oping a procedure which would do better justice to his aim. He fails to 
take seriously the fact that Christianity is a never ending historical 
movement, in which religious experience is constantly engaged in the task 
of re-examining the tenets of inherited faith and readjusting the expres- 
sions of faith so as to give to living religion an adequate way of coming 
to terms with the world in which the religious man lives. The “essence” 
of Christianity must be found in the total historical process. While Wob- 
bermin vaguely acknowledges this, he never seriously undertakes the 
kind of historical-social analysis which would enable us to understand 
the nature of the doctrine-making process. Instead of setting his psycho- 
logical inquiry in the framework of the actual historical milieu in which 
Christianity is constantly developing, he takes a modern religious experi- 
ence and goes with it back to the standard norms of Lutheran orthodoxy 
—the New Testament, the ecumenical creeds, and Luther. His discovery 
of the nature of Christianity is the result of using the religions psycholo- 
gische Zirkel so as to secure some kind of adjustment between a modern 
mind and these authoritative documents. To one who thinks of Chris- 
tianity as a historical process, the inquiry seems singularly restricted, 
and the results subjectively determined. 

The first one hundred and fifty pages of the book are devoted to an 
examination of early Christianity. Wobbermin believes that the original 
form of Christianity furnishes us with the norm by which its nature is to 
be determined. He is therefore under obligation to ascertain exactly what 
primitive Christianity was. This leads him to deal at considerable length 
with the views of Harnack, Wrede, Bousset, and others, including ex- 
tremists like Drews and W. B. Smith. It also involves a wearisome 
amount of exegetical discussion in order to show that not only Jesus, but 
also Paul and John, interpreted religion in accordance with Wobbermin’s 
favorite formula, “The Creator-God is the Redeemer-God and the God 
dominating history, who in Jesus Christ realizes his loving redemptive 
will” (pp. 90, 104, 113, 120, 122, 144, etc.). The essence of Christianity, 
then, is the conception of “trinitarian-monotheism.” 

This trinitarian-monotheism, however, must be understood in terms 
of the fundamental religious experience of which it is the expression. 
That experience is one of personal fellowship with a loving, ethical, per- 
sonal God, who is creator, redeemer, and controller of history. 

As a by-product of this investigation, the religionspsychologische 
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method restores the conception of the New Testament canon, which the 
religionsgeschichtliche method had well-nigh eliminated. Everywhere ex- 
cept in the New Testament we find religious interpretations leading more 
or less definitely away from the distinctively Christian religious experi- 
ence of intimate fellowship with one loving, personal God. Christian 
faith needs to have its belief in this redeeming God guaranteed. “Only a 
sacred Scripture as the original proclamation of the revelation of God can 
furnish such a guarantee. ... . Thus the religions psychologische point 
of view requires a biblical canon of sacred Scriptures which go back to 
the revelation of God” (p. 134). For one who professes to distrust prag- 
matism, as Wobbermin does, this looks singularly like pragmatic reason- 
ing of a rather subjective nature. 

In somewhat similar fashion, this method of Einfiihlung with its 
religions psychologische Zirkel enables Wobbermin to distinguish between 
what is essential and what is incidental in all the objective norms to 
which he appeals. The conception of the Kingdom of God is funda- 
mental; but apocalypticism is not. The divine power of Jesus to save is 
essential; but the Virgin Birth is only a secondary way of expressing this 
truth. Miracles are necessary to Christian faith; but only in the sense 
that God is experienced directly in certain events. It would be foolish for 
Christians to try to refute scientific or historical criticism on this point. 
The conception of the Trinity is, of course, indispensable; but the Nicene 
form of the doctrine is entirely unsuited to modern thinking. The en- 
trance of Jesus into eternal life after the Crucifixion is a crucial belief of 
Christianity; but the fleshly Resurrection and the empty grave need not 
be affirmed. All these modifications of traditional theology are defended 
by the apparatus of extended exegesis of New Testament passages (large- 
ly Pauline), an elaborate study of the three ecumenical creeds to dis- 
tinguish primary from secondary factors in their statements, and in lesser 
degree an appeal to Luther’s religious insight. 

Eventually, the absoluteness of Christianity is affirmed on the ground 
that religious experience requires confidence in the finality of the re- 
demption which is realized through Christian faith. Nothing more abso- 
lute than the Christian conception of the trinitarian-monotheistic re- 
deeming God can be conceived; therefore it is absolute. 

Wobbermin is right in his recognition of the fact that the ultimate 
reality of Christianity must be found in the religious experience of 
Christians. He is also right in his objection to the subjective use which 
has often been made of the appeal to experience. A vital faith is continu- 
ous with the faith of previous ages, and its vitality depends on the crea- 
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tive rethinking of that faith. Such rethinking is sure to result in modifi- 
cations so as to secure more adequate doctrinal expression. 

The great defect in Wobbermin’s method is its failure to grasp the 
significance of historical evolution. Instead of interpreting modern 
Christian faith as a social development in which the faith of previous 
generations is constantly being worked over under the pressure of the dis- 
tinctive ideals and tasks of the new generation, Wobbermin takes static 
normative doctrinal statements from the New Testament and the creeds, 
and tries to adjust these to modern requirements. In spite of his elabo- 
rate historical exposition, the adjustments seem to be made on somewhat 
subjective grounds. The employment of such a historical analysis as the 
reviewer has suggested would enable him to show why a religious experi- 
ence in the modern world must incorporate into religious thinking the 
formative factors in modern life. The reconstruction of theology would 
then be seen to be a continuous evolution, instead of being a procedure 
open to the charge of playing somewhat fast and loose with scriptural 
and creedal norms which are declared to be authoritative—provided one 
does not take them too literally. 

This review has been devoted largely to a criticism of Wobbermin’s 
method. It would fail to do justice to the book if it did not recognize 
with approval the candid spirit in which questions of historical criticism 
are faced, the fine and true emphasis on the fact that the heart of Chris- 
tianity is in the religious experience of Christian people rather than in an 
impersonal system, the generally true appreciation of what modern reli- 
gion really values, and, above all, the valiant attempt to correlate living 
faith with the great historical expressions of faith. As compared with 
either orthodoxy or Ritschlianism, Wobbermin represents an important 
advance toward a social-historical interpretation of religion which might 
avoid the Historismus and the Psychologismus which are anathema to so 
many present-day German theologians. 

GERALD BirNEY SMITH 

University oF CHICAGO 


PSYCHOLOGY AND THE CHURCH! 
Obviously the psychology of religion is increasingly making itself 
felt in England. Prior to 1923 British publications were of only a quasi- 


*A collection of essays as follows: “The Psychological Standpoint and Its 
Limitations,” by W. R. Matthews; “The Progress and Present Position of the Study 
of Psychology,” by L. W. Grensted; “The Psychology of Prayer and Religious Ex- 
perience,” by H. M. Relton; “The Psychology of Moral Development,” by O. Hard- 
man (editor of the volume) ; “The Psychology of Spiritual Healing,” by J. A. Had- 
field and L. F. Browne. New York, Macmillan Co., 1925. 
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scientific sort and related mainly to the practical implications of psycho- 
logical doctrines for Christian life and teaching. Then, however, there 
appeared two handbooks in which Thouless and Selbie set forth some of 
the more important methods and conclusions thus far developed by 
strictly empirical religious psychologies. Now we have a lucid and 
thoughtful book representing the co-operation of six writers eminent in 
the academic and ecclesiastical circles of their empire. The common aim 
is announced by the editor as that “of removing some of the difficulties 
and of making available, especially for the clergy, some of the lessons, of 
a new way of thought which it will be very dangerous to neglect.” 

To a considerable degree the value of religious psychology is found 
in the confirmation it is believed to give to the fundamental practices tra- 
ditional in Anglicanism. Yet attention is called to the fact that with refer- 
ence to spiritual therapeutics it may condemn some of the means at pres- 
ent employed by the church; with reference to such disputed practices as 
confession, it may help to formulate decisions; with reference to worship, 
the manner of dealing with distressed or burdened minds, and the prob- 
lems of religious training and education it is capable of affording valuable 
guidance. The importance of the subject, however, is throughout stressed 
in general terms. Not that this occurs hesitatingly. Writes Matthews: 
“No pastor of Christ’s flock should consider himself adequately equipped 
for the work until he has gained some real acquaintance with the more 
important developments of modern psychology.” That matters specific, 
whether of doctrine or of concrete suggestion, are not entered upon more 
fully may at first sight seem rather strange and unsatisfactory in an at- 
tempt to make “available . . . . some of the lessons of a new way of 
thought.” Yet it becomes intelligible when we ask what is involved in the 
other purpose said to underlie the volume, namely, that “of removing 
some of the difficulties.” These latter seem to center about the apprehen- 
sion that the viewpoint and results of religious psychology invalidate the 
belief in a Divine Reality to whom the individual turns in prayer and 
worship and through whose self-communication and power alone man can 
gain genuinely spiritual life. It is argued that psychological science has 
inherent limitations that disqualify it for speaking the last word concern- 
ing the truth of theism—indeed, for doing anything more than supplying 
the theologian and philosopher with a certain fund of data. In so far as 
any of the writers admit that psychological results possess evidential 
value in themselves, there is a distinct inclination to hold that these posi- 
tively favor theistic belief. By thus allaying apprehensions and at the 
same time vigorously insisting on the significant practical values of the 
new approach to the understanding of religion, the writers hope to arouse 
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the clergy more generally to a study of it. This is the interpretation 
which the contents of the volume force one to make of the aims an- 
nounced in the Preface. 

As samples of the content a few gleanings may be noted. Psychology 
depends in the last analysis upon introspection; this, however, never 
yields experiences but only memories of them; in addition to the possible 
errors of memory comes the fact that living processes are transformed 
into a succession of sharply defined experiences. Psychology is precluded 
from answering questions concerning “the nature of mind, the place of 
the individual consciousness in the whole order of the universe and the 
validity of the concepts which mind creates” (p. 22). The knowing self 
cannot be identical with the known self, and psychology can deal only 
with the latter. Science, as explanatory, is driven to the use of hypotheti- 
cal entities; their life-history is from mythology to mathematics; psy- 
chology as explanatory is still at the mythological stage. The religious 
sentiment presupposes, even though it does not prove, the reality of the 
object about which it is formed; in any event, it leaves open a door 
through which “Faith may enter.” The intent of the religious experience 
is objective, and we may safely construe this as corresponding with the 
facts. Christian experience hinges upon the development of a Christ- 
sentiment, and this by its very character possesses a unique power over 
life. Doubtless God can cure all diseases but as a matter of fact there is 
no evidence that prayer does actually produce cures which cannot be 
effected by psychotherapy. Of the three general methods of psycho- 
therapy (persuasion, suggestion, and analysis) it is the latter alone that 
affects the roots of the disturbances. In spiritual healing, suggestion, 
unction, prayer, and holy water affect only the symptoms. The only sat- 
isfactory means of curing the underlying moral disorders and restoring 
wholeness is “to discover, liberate, and redirect the repressed emotions.” 
This requires a scientific study of the diseases “of the soul.” Neither the 
church nor those having at heart the highest good of mankind should 
countenance spiritual healing except on the part of those equipped with 
the “most skilled and expert knowledge.” 

Epwarp L. ScHAUB 


NoRTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
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[The more important books in the list will be reviewed at length] 


HISTORY OF RELIGIONS 


ADDISON, JAMES THAYER. Chinese Ancestor Worship. Tokyo: The Church 
Literature Committee of the Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui. vi+-85 pages. 
A scholarly study of the historic cult of ancestors in China, its meaning in the 
modern age, and the relation of Christianity to the traditional attitudes and customs. 


Anpre, P. J. L’Islam Noir. Paris: Geuthner, 1924. 129 pages. Fr. 7.50. 

A brief survey of the various groups of Mohammedans in that part of Africa 
under French control. Each sect is treated separately, some account being given of 
its origins, beliefs, practices, and numbers. General conclusions are given regarding 
the present state of mind, religiously, politically, and commercially speaking. Sug- 
gestions as to future possibilities make up the closing chapter. The author is an 
authority upon modern Islam and writes this useful handbook upon the basis of 
actual personal observation and contact with the African blacks. 


BERTHOLET, ALFRED, and LEHMANN, Epwarp. Lehrbuch der Religionsge- 
schichte. II Band: Bogen 25-31. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1925. 112 pages. 
This treatment of Roman religion by Professor Deubner, of Freiburg, continues 

the second volume of the complete re-writing of the general History of Religions 

originally under the name of Chantepie de la Saussaye. The work is nearing com- 
pletion and will probably take, in this fourth edition, a place of importance equal to 
that held by the first edition at the close of the last century. 


BERTHOLET, ALFRED, and LEHMANN, Epwarp. Lehrbuch der Religionsge- 

schichte. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1925. Pp. 497-732. M. 6. 

The concluding section of the new completely rewritten edition of the Lehrbuch 
originally produced by Chantepie de la Saussaye. This part includes the Slavs by 
Professor Briickner of Berlin, the Germans by Professor Gronbech of Copenhagen, 
and the Celts by Canon MacCulloch, of Scotland, as well as the complete Index of 
the two volumes. This excellent work is a welcome addition to the textbooks of his- 
tory of religions. 


EIster, Ropert. Vortrdge 1922-1923, II. Teil. Leipzig: Teubner, 1925. xix 
+424 pages, 24 plates. M. 25. 
A series of detailed and valuable studies on the beliefs and practices of the 
Orphic-Dionysiac mysteries in the Roman world of early Christian times. 


Martin, A. W. Comparative Religion. New York: Appleton, 1925. 122 
pages. $1.50. 

A popular treatment of various phases of the religions of the world by one who 
is sympathetic toward all of them while expecting to see them all trauscended in the 
future religion of humanity. 
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MEILLET, A. Trois conférences sur les Gathd de L’Avesta faites a l’Université 
d’Upsal pour la fondation Olaus Petri. Paris: Geunther, 1925. 72 pages. 

Fr. 7.50. 

An authority in linguistics deals in this little book with some difficult problems 
of Iranian religion. He finds that the linguistic evidence of the Gathds confirms the 
date of Zarathustra in Persian tradition (660-583). In the second lecture he offers 
the brilliant suggestion that the lack of cohesion of thought in the Strophes of the 
Gathas may be the result of a dropping out of connecting prose sections in trans- 
mission. The third section deals with the religious ideas of the Gathd4s and concludes, 
on debatable grounds, against dualism in Zoroastrianism. Here psychology might 
have been used to check linguistics. 


MENSCHING, Gustav. Die Bedeutung des Leidens im Buddhismus and Chris- 
tentum. Giessen: Topelmann, 1924. 19 pages. 

A brief comparative study of suffering in Buddhism and Christianity—dealing 
with the what and how of the experience of suffering, the origin of suffering, and the 
manner of release. The treatment remains in the upper air of ideology with the result 
that Buddhism suffers in the comparison more than Christianity because of neglect 
of the life-situation. 

ARCHAEOLOGY 
Mercer, S. A. B. The Recovery of Forgotten Empires. Milwaukee: More- 
house, 1925. x-+-109 pages. $1.50. 

A concise summary of the simplest and best-known facts regarding the excava- 
tions of ancient inscriptions and their decipherment, supplemented by a short state- 
ment regarding the history of the ancient Orient. Several illustrations add much to 
the usefulness of the work. 

JUDAISM 
ABRAHAMS, I. The Glory of God. New York: Oxford Press, 1925. 88 pages. 
$1.25. 

Three homiletic lectures upon the phrase “the glory of God” delivered by the 
Reader in Talmudic in the University of Cambridge, England. They are enriched 
with a wealth of citations from rabbinical literature and a generous use of the best 
said upon this theme by Christian scholars. The whole product is expressive of a fine 
and reverent spirit. 

NEW.,TESTAMENT 
Buiunt, A. W. F. The Epistle of Paul to the Galatians. New York: Oxford 

Press (American Branch), 1925. 140 pages. $1.25. 

Critical introduction with brief historical and doctrinal commentary based on 
the English revised version. Many illustrations representing life in early Christian 
times are given. 


HottzMann, Oskar. Das Neue Testament. Giessen: Topelmann, 1925. 337 
pages. M. 8. 
A new German translation of the New Testament made from the Greek text of 
Nestle. This first Lieferung contains the Synoptic Gospels. Descriptive paragraph 
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headings are introduced and each paragraph of translated text is followed by a com- 
pact commentary. The completion of the work is promised for the year 1926. 


MICHAELIS, WILHELM. Die Gefangenschaft des Paulus in Ephesus. Giitersloh: 
Bertelsmann, 1925. viii+-193. M. 6. 
A pupil of Deissmann presents a fresh defense of the latter’s hypothesis regard- 
ing the alleged imprisonment of Paul in Ephesus. A redating of the later epistles of 
Paul follows as a matter of course. 


OESTERLEY, W. O. E. The Jewish Background of the Christian Liturgy. New 

York: Oxford Press (American Branch), 1925. 243 pages. $4.75. 

A timely study of the debt that early Christianity owed to its Jewish liturgical 
antecedents. It has not been the purpose of the author to discuss the influence of the 
contemporary gentile environment, but such a line of study will need to be pursued 
before a reader can be quite sure that the debt to Judaism has not been overrated. 


PREUSCHEN, ERwWIN. Griechisch-Deutsches Woérterbuch zu den Schriften des 
Neuen Testaments. Giessen: Topelmann, 1925. 125 pages. M. 3. 
This new edition of Preuschen’s New Testament lexicon is here brought down 
to the word éxxwpéw. The improvement due to more extensive citations of illustra- 
tions from the papyri continues to be in evidence. 


CONCERNING JESUS 


GILKEY, CHarLEs W. Jesus and Our Generation. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1925. xvii-+183 pages. $2.00. 
The six Barrows Lectures delivered at various student centers of India in 1924- 
25. The author aims to show the central place of Jesus’ way of living for an ideal 
modern religion. 


HEADLAM, ArTHUR C. Jesus Christ in History and Faith. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1926. xviii+-231 pages. 
A typical Anglican scholar restates the traditional views on the person and 
work of Jesus in a series of eight lectures delivered at Harvard University on the 
William Belden Noble Foundation in the year 1924. 


HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY 


D’Aycatiiers, A. W. Ruysbroeck the Admirable. New York: Dutton, 1925. 
xliii+-326. $5.00. 
A careful and exhaustive study of the life and writings of this great Flemish 
mystic, relating his ideals and convictions to the social stimulus of contemporary 
events and to the writings which influenced him. 


CorrELL, Ernst H. Das schweizerische Taufermennonitentum. Tiibingen: 
Mohr, 1925. x-+-145 pages, 4 plates. M. 6. 
A critical study, with stress on social and economic factors, of the genesis and 
early history of the Mennonite movement. 
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Dreux, E. Inscriptiones Latinae Christianae Veteres, Vol. II, Fasc. 1. Berlin: 
Weidmann, 1925. 80 pages. M. 3.75. 
Following in quick succession upon the completion of the first volume of this 
useful collection of ancient Latin Christian inscriptions, the first eighty-page part of 
the second volume now appears. 


Driver, G. R., and Hopcson, LEonArD. Nestorius, the Bazaar of Heracleides. 

New York: Oxford Press, 1925. xxx-+425 pages. $7.00. 

A translation into English, for the first time, from the Syriac version of this 
important treatise by Nestorius defending himself against the accusation of heresy. 
Notes and comments by the editors are of the briefest sort. Nestorius has been left 
to speak entirely for himself. 


Jucie, M. Julien d’Halicarnasse et Sévére d’Antioche. Paris: La Bonne 
Presse, 1925. 64 pages. Fr. 3. 
A reprint of an article based on the recent book of R. Draguet, of the Univer- 
sity of Louvain, dealing with the ancient controversy between Julian of Halicarnas- 
sus and Severus of Antioch regarding the incorruptibility of the body of Jesus Christ. 


PALMER, FreDeRIC. Heretics, Saints, and Martyrs. Cambridge: Harvard 

University Press, 1925. 256 pages. $2.50. 

Mostly republished papers on miscellaneous subjects from the history of Chris- 
tianity ranging all the way from the Pauline Christology to the hymn-writer, Isaac 
Watts. 

DOCTRINAL 
GERSHENSON, MicHaeEt O. The Key to Faith. New York: Macmillan, 1925. 

156 pages. $1.50. 

A translation of a Russian book, the author of which died a year ago. It is 
ostensibly an interpretation of the Old Testament; in reality it is an imposition upon 
the Old Testament of a world-view and an estimate of life that are utterly foreign to 
it. The “key to faith” is “the exchange of the will to differ for the preference to 
conform as the right idea of man’s proper conduct, as the unalterable condition of 
his prosperity.” The function of humanity is to “complete God.” This is a far cry 
from Hebrew thought and feeling. 


LERCHER, Lupovico. Institutiones Theologiae Dogmaticae. Vols. II and III. 

Innsbruck: Rauch, 1925. xxiv-+519; 611 pages. M. 8 each. 

Two volumes bearing the ecclesiastical imprimatur, setting forth the doctrines 
of God, Christ, the cult of the Virgin Mary, and grace. 

MACHEN, J. GRESHAM. What Is Faith? New York: Macmillan, 1925. 263 
pages. $1.75. 

“Christian faith, in particular, though it is more than assent to a creed, is abso- 
lutely impossible without assent to a creed.” Dr. Machen in this book contends that 
the essence of modernism is an anti-intellectual pragmatism which in cavalier fashion 
waves aside questions of objective reality. In contrast to this modern mood which 
involves “bottomless scepticism” as to permanent truth, the author sets forth faith as 
the intellectual as well as emotional assent to the truth revealed in the Bible. 
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MERRILL, W. P. Liberal Christianity. New York: Macmillan, 1925. 175 
pages. $1.50. 

A series of lectures delivered before the Newton Theological Institution. Em- 
phasis is laid on the inward marks of religious experience in contrast to a theology 
which would make experience subordinate to a rigid authority. But this inwardness 
of religion is not to be identified with what the author calls “humanitarianism.” For 
it appeals to the New Testament rather than to mere “experience”; it maintains a 
real faith in the supernatural; and it continues to employ the familiar doctrinal 
terms of historical Christianity. Liberal Christianity is a gospel rather than an 
experiment. 

OMAN, JoHN. Grace and Personality. New York: Macmillan, 1925. xvi+ 

318 pages. $2.50. 

An American printing of a work which appeared in England in 1918. It trans- 


lates the theological conception of grace into terms of the relationship of man to a 
“sracious personality,” and thus interprets theological ideas in personalistic terms. 


Rabe, Martin. Glaubenslehre. Buch II, Christus. Gotha: Klotz, 1925. vii+- 


179 pages. M. 4. 

The second section of Rade’s systematic presentation of the content of Christian 
faith. His aim is to state clearly and simply what Christians actually believe, rather 
than to enter into abstruse theological problems. As a consequence, he furnishes a 
popular, readable treatise, brief in compass, yet with scholarly ability in the under- 
standing of the theme. A third volume on the Holy Spirit will complete the work. 


Rice, Witt1AM N. Science and Religion. New York: Abingdon Press, 1925. 


3 pages. 50c. 

Professor Rice has long been an active advocate of harmonious relations be- 
tween science and religion. Here he presents in popular form the thesis that science 
is concerned to discover natural processes, while religion interprets all phenomena 
in relation to a Personality who is the efficient cause of all natural phenomena. The 
“conflicts” between science and religion are due to the retention in theology of pre- 
scientific explanations after science has shown explanations of Nature. When Per- 
sonality is put back of the new science the conflict ceases. 
Swan, RicHarp LaRue. What and Why Is Man? New York: Macmillan, 

1925. 339 pages. $1.75. 

A popular, picturesque discussion of all sorts of questions, always with the pur- 
pose of showing how wonderful and morally admirable are the ways of God in the 
processes of nature and of human life. The publisher’s device, by which the discus- 
sion is broken up into short paragraphs, most of them one sentence in length, en- 
hances the “scrappy” effect of what is already very sketchy. 


CONSTRUCTIVE PHILOSOPHY 
Boopin, J. E. Cosmic Evolution. New York: Macmillan, 1925. 484 pages. 
$3.50. 
A philosophy which takes seriously the conception of evolution, putting hu- 


manity totally in the evolutionary process, and then turning to advantage this inclu- 
sion of human consciousness within nature, so as to develop the reasonableness of a 
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worshipful relation of man to the cosmos which produced him. A place is thus 
made for religion as fundamental in philosophical interpretation. 


Brown, R. W. The Creative Spirit. New York: Harper, 1925. 

A critical study of the forces which are stifling the creative spirit in church, 
education, industry, science, and art in the public mind of America. If the author’s 
goal for society should be attained, would we be happy? Or would society develop 
so many centrifugal tendencies that it would fly to pieces? Granting the validity of 
the author’s criticism, it is still necessary to ask if his point of view should not be 
modified by one which makes fellowship the goal. Statements like the following can- 
not be substantiated. “The church, the organized custodian of the Christian faith, 
has from the first been the open enemy of science.” All this in spite of the fact that 
institutions established by the church have carried half the burden of higher educa- 
tion in America, and there is no difference between science as taught in the University 
of Chicago and science as taught in the University of Illinois. 


DRAKE, DURANT. Mind and Its Place in Nature. New York: Macmillan, 

1925. xv-+259 pages. $2.00. 

An interpretation indicating the relation of mind to the physical universe by a 
philosophical view called by the author “monistic realism.” Mind is a natural devel- 
opment in “an organism with sense-organs and brain in the midst of a physical 
world.” Belonging thus to the monistic system of reality, mind has its entirely ex- 
plicable function in a homogenous world-order. 

Fite, WARNER. Moral Philosophy. New York: The Dial Press, 1925. viii--+ 

320 pages. $3.50. 

A suggestive discussion of ethics dominated by the conception that morality 
consists in a critical evaluation of life rather than in conformity to an authoritarian 
code. 

RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
CiLarKE, Maurice. Religion in the Home, Handbook. Milwaukee: More- 
house. 28 pages. 

A pamphlet designed to help parents in guiding the development of their home 
relations in such a way as to definitely bring about religious education of the chil- 
dren. Books and pamphlet literature are suggested as guides in the different prob- 
lems involved. 

Scott, STANLEY, D.B., Ph.D. Making God Vital. Toronto: Macmillan. xii++ 

135 pages. 

A historical study of the changing concepts of God intended for class pur- 
poses with a view of effectuating a vital relation with God. 


SHAVER, Erwin L. Young People’s Projects. (Six volumes) Christian Young 
People and World-Friendship; Christian World Builders; A Christian’s 
Attitude toward the Press; Young People and the Church; A Christian’s 
Recreation; A Christian’s Life-Work. Chicago: The University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1925. Each 48 pages with notes. 65c each. 

Six definite projects for use by those who wish to utilize the creative energies 
of youth in the process of teaching. These projects are vital in the life of the day. 
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Splendid suggestions with bibliographies and source materials are given. Energetic 
teachers will appreciate these project plans. 


CHURCH ORGANIZATION 
ATHEARN, C. R. Interchurch Government. New York: Century, 1925. $3.00. 
This is the most serious attempt to study inter-Protestant organization which 
has yet been made. The author approaches the problem with historic perspective, 
and forms the judgments with a true regard for the values of the free churches of 
America. 


BRUNNER, EpMuND DES. Surveying Your Community. New York: Doran, 

1925. 109 pages. 

A handbook of method dealing with the making of social and religious surveys 
in rural communities. This volume, prepared in response to many requests for such 
material, is one of the publications of the Institute of Social and Religious Research 
and the author is probably the most competent authority in this field. Complete 
schedules for rural community and church surveys and for a house-to-house census 
are given, together with detailed directions for their use and methods of tabulating, 
charting, and utilizing the information gathered. It should prove invaluable to the 
rural pastor who wants to know his community and to project a church program 
upon the basis of actually discovered needs. 


Srmons, Georce T. A California League of Youth. Chicago: The Pilgrim 

Press. 84 pages. 

A very suggestive plan for organizing young people’s work in the local church. 
It uses the actual experiences of young people and their leaders and seeks to make 
Jesus’ way of living the motive of their life. The program is definite and yet fluid 
with the expectancy of further inventiveness and development on the part of the 
users. 

SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
AMERICAN RELATIONS WITH CHINA. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1925. 

198 pages. 

A report of the unofficial Conference on American Relations with China, held at 
Johns Hopkins University, September, 1925, giving the candid opinions of diplo- 
mats, business men, and missionary authorities on matters of dispute between both 
nations, and concluding with recommendations concerning policy. 


Inman, S. G. Ventures in Inter-American Friendship. New York: Missionary 
Education Movement, 1925. 144 pages. 50C. 


A short book for discussion groups showing the trends of thought on social, 
political, and religious problems in Latin America today, especially in their relation 
to the Evangelical movement. 


Proctor, Henry H. Between Black and White. Boston: Congregational Pub- 
lishing Society, 1925. xi-++-189 pages. 
The autobiography of a negro of humble birth who has attained a position of 
recognized leadership in the advancement of his people. 
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SmitH, T. V. Notes on the American Doctrine of Equality. Chicago: The 

University of Chicago Press, 1925. 81 pages. 

A suggestive study, tracing certain aspects of the development of the belief in 
human equality from its early philosophical form of the doctrine of souls inherently 
equal by creation, down through the vicissitudes of political, religious, and economic 
changes to the present recognition of the problem of social co-operation in order to 
give to unequally endowed persons each his just opportunity for realizing a good life. 


SooTHILL, W. E. China and the West. New York: Oxford Press, 1925. viii+- 

216 pages. $3.50. 

A general survey of the intercourse of China with the West from the earliest 
contacts down to the present day, by the professor of Chinese in the University of 
Oxford. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
Hustep, Harvey. Robert G. Ingersoll’s Religious Teachings. White Plains: 

1925. 62 pages. 

An admirer of Ingersoll here sets forth the constructive ideals of one who was 
regarded as the arch-enemy of religion, and corrects the one-sided view which is 
current, 


Payne, C. H. Scenes and Characters from Indian History. New York: Ox- 
ford Press (American Branch), 1925. viiit-251 pages. $2.00. 

An interesting selection of translations from ancient records dealing with peri- 
ods and persons of Indian history ranging from the invasion of Alexander to the 
seventeenth century. The chief characters are Alexander the Great, the Buddhist pil- 
grim Hiouen Thsang, Vasco da Gama, Akbar, and Sivaji. Few of these materials are 
available in English and almost none of them outside the great libraries. 


Post, L. A. Thirteen Epistles of Plato. New York: Oxford Press, 1925. 167 
pages. $1.70. 
An English translation accompanied by a critical introduction to each letter and 
brief explanatory notes. The book will be found useful for comparative study of 
epistolary literature of early Christianity. 


Abstracts of Theses. Humanistic Series. Vol. I. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press. xi-+-525 pages. 


Brief summaries of the findings of eighty-three dissertations presented by can- 
didates for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the University of Chicago. 


Hebrew Union College Jubilee Volume. Cincinnati: Hebrew Union College, 

1925. 521 pages. 

A very appropriate celebration in permanent form of the first fifty years of 
Hebrew Union College. Eighteen studies contributed mainly by graduates and fac- 
ulty make up this interesting volume. Of special value as contributions are the papers 
on the “History of Hebrew Union College,” by David Philipson, “Trial by Ordeal 
among the Semites and in Ancient Israel,” by President Morgenstern, and “Pico 
Della Mirandola,” by Israel Abrahams, Cambridge University, England. 














